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eon job after job...every day...every year " ee 


youve got 10 Swing FINISHING ‘SLOPES 
that rear-end ... 


for TOP performance 


On jobs like these (and dozens more) —that 

unbeatable combination, all-wheel drive 

and all-wheel steer*does more and better SG a 
work in less time and at lower costs! he ee a 
¥* 


For the 17th Consecutive Year —Only Austin-Western has it. 


a Manufactured by 
, , ‘\ AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY 
Power Graders * Motor Sweepers Subsidiary of Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corporation 


e AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Rand Rallarc * Hudreutlie Cranac Panetruotinn Enuinmont Nivician 
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e ye stalwart guardian of the forest . . . or one who harvests great crops of green- 
crowned giants . . . or farmer who grooms his woodiot for a continuing supply of trees 
for cash—you can find brilliant help in Case Eagle Hitch Tractors and equipment. 
Case Eagle Hitch Farming, with its years-ahead method of. mounting, controlling, and 
driving all manner of implements and machines, can speed your work in forest as in 
field. A Case Eagle Hitch Tractor with rear-mounted lift-type tree planter is here shown 
cutting reforestation costs on Wisconsin cutover land. Case builds a great selection of 
Eagle Hitch Implements, many adaptable to work in the woods. Other manufacturers 
make a variety of special tools, such as this tree planter, to employ the unique advan- 

tages of Eagle Hitch. Case shares in the cause of Conservation not only by building 
ever-better machines for conservation farming and allied activities, but also by provid- 
ing a great variety of educational aids. 


CAS 


Conservation Helps... are included in some sixty items 
of educational materials: 16 mm. movies in sound and 
color; sound slide films; take-home booklets; classroom 
posters; study outlines. All are available without cost to 
responsible persons and groups. Ask your nearest Case 
dealer or branch for your free copy of the catalog, “Vis- 
ual Aids to Modern Farming.” J. I. Case Co., apmneetaies. 
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The Army Way 
EDITOR: 

Your permission is requested for the re 
production by the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, of the article entitled 
“Harvesting Timber on a Wildlife Refuge.” 
This begins on page 18 of your magazine 
AMERICAN Forests, Volume 59, No. 11, No- 
vember 1953. 

It is proposed to distribute the article 
to Army personnel, both military and civil- 
ian, responsible for or concerned with land 
and forest management on military instal- 
lations. 

The Department of the Army is develop- 
ing sound forest management as rapidly as 
possible on all military woodlands. The 
article describes conditions that closely par- 
allel our forestry problems and develop- 
ments. It is felt that interest in military for- 
estry will be intensified among those re- 
sponsible if they read this very interesting 
and instructive discussion. Your permission 
will be greatly appreciated. 

W. R. Whitaker Jr. 
Repairs & Utilities Division 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers 


A Statistic Talks Back 


EpITor: 


I am one of those statistics you people 
have been talking about at your Higgins 
Lake meeting and more recently at your 
Forest Congress. I am also, I take it, some 
thing of a problem. In other words, I am 
a small woodland owner. By and large, we 
statistics are a lot more interested in good 
forestry than we ever have been before. 
We'll give you people credit for that. But 
many of us do feel that more help should 
and could be provided than is now the case 
with our individual problems. As a starter, 
let’s take forestry publications such as your 
own. 

AMERICAN Forests has quite a wide cir- 
culation. Although it has stressed more 
than once the importance of the small 
woodlot, I feel that its editors forget that 
many of its readers (particularly the owners 
of small woodlots) do not have a_back- 
ground of forestry or lumbering. They don’t 
know the fundamentals. 

It may sound silly to veteran woodsmen 
who read this, but I have a feeling that a 
series of excellently-illustrated articles of a 
how-to-do nature—‘How to. Fell a Tree,” 
“How to Limb A Tree,” “How to Avoid 
Accidents in the Woods,” “How to Get Logs 
Out of the Woods,” “How to Use and 
Sharpen a Chain Saw,” “How to Build A 
Skid,” (other titles will suggest themselves) 
—would be of great practical value to the 
man who wants to improve his woodlot, 
often alone or with inexperienced help. 
And there are a great many such people 
who are in this boat—people who want to 
do the right thing but don’t know just 
where or how to start. 

Other articles might contain practical 
suggestions for finding local markets for 
railway ties, mine props, pulpwood, stave 
bolts and veneer logs, remembering that the 
small woodlot would produce relatively 
small quantities of such products. The aver- 
age farmer is a pretty busy man and hasn't 


(Turn to page 5) 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 


MERGER OF THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT AND THE U.S. FOREST SERVICE has been recommended 





ANOTHER 


by Dr. Robert L. Johnson, president of Temple University. The Temple report 
prepared for the Eisenhower Administration shortly after the election has here- 
tofore been a confidential report. However, early in December, Dr. Johnson, 
former chairman of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, made public 
some of the Temple survey recommendations. Among others, it included the 
transfer of Bureau of Land Management from the Department of Interior to the 
Department of Agriculture, and its merger there with the U.S. Forest Service. 
This it will be recalled was one of the recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
Sion. Indications that the administration is giving serious consideration to 
the proposal were given by Sherman Aiams, presidential assistant, in his address 
to the Fourth American Forest Congress in October. 


CONSOLIDATION RECOMMENDED BY THE TEMPLE SURVEY would be the creation within the 





Department of the Interior of a Water Development Service. This would include 
the civil functions of the Army Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation (now in 
Interior) for the flood control functions of the Department of Agriculture. 
These moves are likely to run into political opposition. However, it is 
expected that reorganization proposals will be presented early in the Second 
Session of the 83rd Congress which convenes this month. 


TIMBER ACCESS ROADS INTO THE FEDERALLY-ADMINISTERED FORESTS, particularly those of the 





West, doubtless also will be up for early consideration of the Congress. The 
most likely approach will be in the budget presentation. Under the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act, there is an authorization for $22.5 million for forest roads and 
trails. This sum has never been fully appropriated, and under the provisions 
of law the authorization is available until expended. It will not be necessary, 
therefor, to provide new legislation for this purpose if the budget provides 
adequately and the appropriations requests are approved by the Congress. 


THERE ARE TWO LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS THAT MAY COME UP for consideration. One is the bill 





GRAZING 


of Congressman Ellsworth of Oregon which proposes authorization for Treasury 
loans to the Forest Service at the rate of $25 million a year with a maximum 
limitation of $125 million. The Treasury would be reimbursed from timber sales 
receipts. Another measure, proposed by Senator Morse of Oregon would authorize 
$25 million for the Department of Agriculture (Forest Service) and $5 million 
for Interior annually, The expressed interest of the administration in provid- 
ing adequate management of the federal forests, especially in the rapid salvage 
of insect-infested and disease-infested timber, leads observers to belive that 
the budget will include increases for timber access roads. As a budget-balanc- 
ing move, however, other items in forestry particularly those not having to do 
with the business of managing timber, may be reduced. 


ON PUBLIC LANDS, LONG A SUBJECT OF CONTROVERSY AMONG grazers, land administra- 





tors, wildlife interests and others appears finally to have reached a meeting 

of minds as to the problems involved and measures that will provide for greater 
stability of the grazing industry and adequate protection of watersheds and 
wildlife habitat. Hearing held during the summer on the merits of the Hope Bill 
gave rise to little objection. It is anticipated that action of the Hope Bill 
will result early in the Second Session of the Congress. 


(Turn to next page) 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT (Continued) 


MINING CLAIMS AND THE PROBLEMS SURROUNDING THEM may too reach a solution in this ses- 





FEDERAL 


Sion. The D'Ewart Bill, H.R. 4983, supported by the mining industry, is expect- 
ed to receive early consideration. 





REGULATION OF TIMBER CUTTING ON PRIVATE LANDS, or at least a bill to provide 

for state regulation with federal guidance along the pattern long advocated by 
the U.S. Forest Service, while extremely unlikely to be enacted in this adminis- 
tration, is expected to be proposed. Purpose would be to introduce a bill to 
perpetuate the idea, and to give supporters of federal regulation something to 


talk to. This will help keep the issue alive, and will provide a peg on which 
arguments can be hung. 


WATERSHED PROGRAMS WILL BE STUDIED PARTICULARLY as affected by the 50 pilot plants for 





HOW MUCH LAND DOES THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OWN and who administers it? 


small watershed developments for which funds were appropriated last year. While 
it is too early to appraise the benefits to be derived from the installation of 


upstream facilities under the pilot plant program, there will be increasing 
interest in their expansion. 


This is a ques- 





tion that has long been asked, but to which it has been most difficult to obtain 
a reasonably accurate answer. General Services Administration has now begun to 
tally up the acreage. By the end of this year the GSA will have developed with 
each agency having jurisdiction over federal real property a plan for bringing 
together the loose ends of government ownership. A complete tally is expected 
to be available by July 1. While the survey will include all forms of federal 
real estate, it will also provide a more accurate understanding of the forest 
ownership and administrative responsibilities. Thus, a point in The American 
Forestry Association's Program for American Forestry is given some implementa- 
tion. From the GSA study it will be possible to develop state by state’ patterns 
of federal ownership of forest land so that the present status many be examined. 
It is hoped that the GSA study will be a continuing one, from which it will be 
possible each year to show changes in the federal ownership. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR IS VIGOROUSLY WORKING on a program leading to the 





disposition of federal lands where the public interest does not require their 
retention in federal ownership. Areas previously reserved from entry are now 
being reopened. For the most part, these are isolated tracts, difficult and 


unprofitable for public administration, and larger areas of desert grazing 
lands. 





front. First and without much warning, a new conservation organization was 
formed: The Forest Conservation Society of America. The new group will keep 
alive the philosophy of federal controls and federal domination of the forest 
development and use picture. In an administration that apparently is dedicated 
to advancing private enterprise in all fields of endeavor, there had been some 
thought that the public-enterprise leaders would be rather quiescent. However, 
this is not to be the case. The new organization can serve to keep private 
enterprise in forestry on its toes. (See page 56.) 


H.R. 4646, INTRODUCED BY CONGRESSMAN ELLSWORTH (OREGON) in the last session of 





Congress, was labeled "special privitege legislation" by Representative Lee 
Metcalf (Montana) in a recent release circulated by the Natural Resources 
Council of America. "As everyone knows, the federal government finds it 
necessary from time to time to acquire private lands," Representative Metcalf 
said. "Under present law, owners of such land are paid in cash. Representative 
Ellsworth and Senator Cordon (Oregon) would change this. They would order a 
federal agency acquiring private timberland to replace that timberland from 
federal holdings when this private land is alleged to be under sustained-yield 
forest management." Charging that the bill is special privilege legislation 

", . « « aimed at our national forests" Rep. Metcalf also said there was nothing 
in the bill, as it came from committee, to "prevent section of timberland from 
national forests, national parks, monuments, wilderness areas, roadside and 
waterfront zones or watersheds vital to the communities below them." 
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Letters 


(From page 2) 


much spare time for what might be called 
market research. He doesn’t know anybody 
who wants to buy such products, or what 
the specifications are. To sell ties should 
he approach the nearest railway freight 
agent for information or try to locate a 
creosoting plant? As a result he, gets out 
what fence posts he needs, sells stumpage 
(for sawlogs), and the tops go to waste and 
the trees which should be culled flourish! 


AMERICAN 


FORESTS 


Here are five kinds of native American flowering 
evergreens—the Aristocrats of all garden plants. 
All carefully dug and packed, not to be compared 
with ordinary collected natives. We ship tens of 
thousands a year to small gardens and large estates 
—many repeat orders. Need acid soil, humus, mois- 


‘as 31/6 


ture and part shade, but no cultivation. 





















I think it can be usefully pointed out that Size 1—Single-stem Thesenamed species Size 2—Several-stem 
if the resources of our small woodlots are ~~ Par Bam will give you gor- meena con: bade al Also Larger... 
to be conserved and improved it will be hemes on 25, about 900US bloom from aaa ae nae A limited number of 
necessary to do more than state their statis- $2.50, on arrival. May to July. 65:00 an anual, gentry aA om, 
tical importance. To bring them to full (100) (25) (100) Balled, burlapped and 
utility it will be necessary to show the indi- Kalmia (Mountain Laurel) sthalt Siekaben 
vidual how he can do a complete job in a $12.00 $42.00 Porn $27.50 $100.00 poo een ih ne 
way which is physically and economically 10.50 37.50 asians 1lbine, ely) 27.50 100.00 listed). Express (about 
possible for him. We know, from reading 16.00 58.00 catawbiense (Rose, June) 35.00 122.00 $5.00) on arrival. 
the reports of your meetings, there are 16.00 58.00 carolina (Pink, May) 35.00 122.00 $16.75 
many small woodland owners who need 12.00 42.00 Leucothoe (White, May) 27.50 100.00 
help. But what about the small woodland SPECIAL OFFER A: 2 each of SPECIAL OFFER C: 1 each of 
owners who want help—and now. Perhaps Size 1, 10 plants, Postpaid...... $9.25 Size 2, 5 clumps, Postpaid....... $9.25 


you can help. SPECIAL OFFER B: 5 each of 


Size 1, 25 plants, Exp. not pd... . $17.00 


SPECIAL OFFER D: 5 each of 
Size 2, 25 clumps, Exp. not pd... . $30.00 


—HEMLOCKS— 


(Entirely Nursery Grown) 


25 for *18 


Quick-growing, handsome ever- 
greens. Grow in sun or shade. 
Hemlock makes the most beauti- 
ful of all hedges. (Space 18 inches 
apart in row). These trees are 
lusty 6-year-olds, ideal size for 
safe shipping. Express on arrival 
($1.50 to $2.00). 
Larger quantities: 100 for $70. 1000 for $650. 
Smaller Sizes (10 to 12 inch), same age (6 years), also twice 
transplanted: 25 for $16, 100 for $60. 
Larger Sizes (15 to 18 inch) 7 years 
field grown: 25 for $35, 100 for $130. 


C. R. Williams, Jr. 
The Hedges Farm 
New Hope, Pennsylvania 


(Editor’s Note—Thanks to Reader Wil- 
liams for some excellent ideas and we hope 
to incorporate some of them into American 
Forests during this year as a part of the 
development of the AFA’s new Program 
for American Forestry). 








December Cover 
Epiror: 


I would like to congratulate AMERICAN 
Forests on its excellent December cover. It 
was scarcely necessary to turn inside to 
read all about the recent Forest Congress. 
Much of the news on the event was on the 
cover itself and I read portions of the clip- 
pings from the various newspapers with 
great interest. The American Forestry As- 
sociation should be proud of the fine recep- 
tion the Congress received and the caliber 
of the people who made the event a suc- 
cess. 








TWICE TRANSPLANTED EVERGREENS ... Yews, pines, spruces, 
etc. fully described in our catalogue. ‘““Twice transplanted’’ means bushier 


Themes B. Regece roots, sturdier plants. 


New York, N. Y. 





Bargains in Sturdy Young Shade Trees 
Feature Photo 


; (10) (100) (10) (100) 
Epiror: AGER (Maple) 

I SS “If ve : - Rubrum (Red Maple) 4to6 ft. $15.00 $125.00 PLATANUS (Amer.Sycamore) 4to5ft. 12.50 95.00 
beth Gk aime eras Suleie woe ' GtoBft. 22.00 180.00 GtoBft. 22.50 175.00 
= = oh, igh ange + li ggg Tage AB age saccharum (Sugar Maple) 4to6ft. 15.00 135.00 POPLAR Carolina 4to5ft. 10.00 85.00 
Feature Photo of the Month. But that gi- 

. 4 6to8ft. 22.00 180.00 Lombardy 5to6ft. 6.50 55.00 
raffe tree in November has got me wonder- WON. ce . Boll 4toSft. 11.00 95.00 
; : th pantie ‘a. ame BETULA (Birch) syne a ' 
ing. Is that on the square or is some pho- dae 
tographer using some sort of photographic populifolia (Gray) 4toSft. 18.00 140.00 SALIX ete 
hocus-pocus to get the desired result? papyrifera (paper) 4toSft. 18.00 140.00 Babylonica (Weeping) 4toSft. 9.50 85.00 
@ nm CLADRASTUS (Yellow-wood) 4to6ft. 27.50 200.00 poe irr ph r= as 
eorge Dillon : ping (Nio o 5 ft. F ‘ 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania sameeren (dogwood) 410 Sft. 25.00 200.00 con eys (Mountain Ash) 4to5ft. 19.00 175.00 
JUGLANS nigra (Walnut) =» StoGft. 11.00 80.00 Tia (AmericanLinden)  4to5ft. 15.00 120.00 
a LIQUIDAMBER (SweetGum) 4toSft. 14.00 120.00 — yLmus (American Elm) StoGft. 18.00 145.00 
ie we ; ai LIRIODENDRON (Tulip) 4to5ft. 12.50 95.00 pumila (Siberian) 5to6ft. 15.00 130.00 
. . . I don’t believe it.” 


‘Steen Canton 5 of one kind at 10 rate, 50 ct 100 rate. 


Lexington, Kentucky “How and why” catalogue FREE with each order, or sent for 10c. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Address Correspondence to Dept. D-1, Highlands, N.J. 


(Editor’s Note—No hocus pocus. Photog- 
rapher William Brenneman will be glad to 
show both Mr. Dillon and Mr. Ghanley 
his giraffe tree near Hart, Michigan. 


(Turn to page 7) 
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Adams and “Gumption” 
Epitor: 


“Gumption” is a good New England word 
and Governor Adams’ use of it as he urged 
foresters “to get what you think you ought 
to have for the benefit of your forest pro- 
grams” struck me very favorably when I 
read it in the December AMERICAN Forests. 
Coming from The Assistant to the President, 
it amounts to a green light for foresters 
to push hard for such money as is needed 
to put our forests on a paying basis with 
more of the allowable cut harvested every 
year. And why not? For every dollar in- 
vested two should be received in turn, 
which is both farsighted and good business 
practice. I was very impressed by Forester 
Adams’ statement to the Forest Congress 
and I was especially pleased to note the 
emphasis on the importance of water in 
western stats. 

Charles Denison 
Denver, Colorado 


(Editor’s Note—At the Congress, Sherman 
Adams read an appreciative statement on 
trees that he had received from the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget. “Believe 
it or not,” Mr. Adams said, “that came 
from the hard-headed Director of the Bu- 
reau of the United States Budget. If you 
foresters, on the basis of that message, don’t 
go to work and get what you think you 
ought to have for the benefit of your forest 
programs, you haven’t got the gumption 
that I think you have.”’) 


Hurrah for Yale 
EDITOR: 

When The Amercan Forestry Association 
tapped George A. Garratt of Yale to sum- 
marize its Forest Congress it picked the 
right man. That is one of the finest state- 
ments on the subject of forestry I have ever 
read. Where may I obtain additional copies 
of this statement to distribute to associates? 

George W. Dinwoodie 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Editor’s Note—Copies of the proceedings 
of the Fourth American Congress, includ- 
ing Dr. Garratt’s report, are now available 
from The American Forestry Association, 
919 Seventeenth Street NW, Washington 
6, D.C. Price $3 per copy (10 percent dis- 
count for members), 10 to 50 copies $2.50 
each. More than 50 copies $2 each.) 


Forest Congress 
EpITor: 

Both the participants in the American 
Forest Congress and AMERICAN  ForESTS 
MAGAZINE are to be congratulated, the for- 
mer for conducting a lively, informative 
program and the latter for reporting the 
proceedings in such an interesting manner. 
As a layman, I found the report on the 
Congress most instructive as I am sure will 
others. 

Donald Wood 
Sacramento, California 
Autumn Wind 
Epitoe: 

I received the copies of AMERICAN For- 
ests and want to tell you that the page 
given over to my husband’s poem Autumn 
Wind was really beautiful and I know that 
Alex would have been very proud of it 
also. 

Winona Schmidt 
Piedmont, California 
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INDIAN 


There's no wonder so many fire fighting 

agencies have come to depend upon 

INDIAN FIRE PUMPS for 40 per cent 
of their calls. 


Experience has proven that a poriable 
INDIAN will do the job faster and 
easier... save time, save money. 
INDIAN FIRE PUMPS will give years of 
service without maintenance cost. 
Many twenty years old are 

still in use. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


= 
SHOWN BELOW 


1949 Ford chassis Boardman- 
Built Fire Fighter; 500 GPM, 
2 stage pumper purchased by 
the city of Bentonville, Ar- 
kansas. It is equipped with 
an INDIAN FIRE PUMP. Built 
by The Boardman Co., Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, 


Soda fA year ago 
a equipped. a extinguisher 
FIRE Pumps, "''" your INDIAN 
SStisfaction Gre o} 


. © givin 
Pleased, "i" everyone wert 


We discard 
d 
Available with ws 


4 or 5 ga 1. 
tank as desired. 
All seams elec- 
tric welded. No 
leakage. 


H, 
8, Wells, Fire Chie¢ 
ewhury, s. ¢. 


MITH & CO. ony 
D. B. e UTICA 2, N. Y. 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCHES CANADIAN 


AGENTS 
Hercules Equipment & Fred E Bornectt Mill & Mine Supply, Inc Fleck Brothers, Limited 


Rubber Company, inc Company 2700 Fourth Avenue 110 Alexander Street 
435 Brannan Strect 2005 SE Bth Ave South Vancouver, B. C 


San Francisco 7, Cal Portland, Oregon Seattic, Washington Canada 


Roy G. Davis Company Fred E Barnett Co Lt WN. Curtis & Sons 
617 East Third Strect 600 Spring Street 426 W Third St. South 
Los Angeles, California Klamath Falls, Oregon Sait Lake City, Utah Ito Conodo 














Threat to Our Parks 


It is high time the American public called a 
halt to encroachment of our great system of parks 
by express highways and other “expediencies” 
that tend to impair the purposes for which the 
parks were created. These parks belong to the 
people of the United States. Moreover, the 
public cherishes these parks and will not, in the 
opinion of AMERICAN Forests, permit their dis- 
integration. 

Members of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion everywhere—including those in towns and 
cities across the nation—who have campaigned 
vigorously for parks and community forests in 
their own localities—should know that one of 
the most recent threats of this kind is in the na- 
tion’s capital itself. Here highway engineers pro- 
pose to build a six-lane express highway through 
Rock Creek Park, the key to the beauty of the 
nation’s most perfectly-designed city (see p. 39). 

What a highway of this sort would do to the 
capital’s park system, one of the finest in the 
whole world, is a serious enough situation in it- 
self to arouse Americans everywhere. The con- 
struction of this highway would mark the start 
of the disruption of the entire system of parks in 
the City of Washington. The encroachment in 
Rock Creek Park would bring the problem right 
to your doorstep, too. If engineers establish their 
beachhead in Rock Creek Park no town or 
municipal park in the nation would. be safe. 

For more years than most people can remem- 
ber, The American Forestry Association has been 
the champion and defender of parks everywhere 
as a cornerstone to the national health. And 
while AMERICAN Forests is aware that a large 
body of opinion feels that at least one or two of 
the big parks could be cut down in size and still 
perform the function for which they were intend- 
ed, the fact remains that the integrity of these 
parks must be preserved and this is particularly 
true in the case of the smaller town and munici- 
pal parks that are readily available to people in 
all walks of life. 

Of late, however, a disturbing tendency has 
been noted to violate the spirit of the 1916 stat- 
ute that established the Park Service. The pur- 
pose of parks as set forth in this statute was to 
“conserve the scenery, and the natural historic 
objects and the wildlife therein and to provide 
for the enjoyment of the same in such manner 
and by such means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations.” 

This is a noble charge and the American peo- 
ple, in living -up to their responsibilities, should 
keep that word “unimpaired” uppermost in their 
minds and go slow in permitting entry into our 
parks for purposes other than which they were 
intended. 


EDITORIAL 


Clear the Decks for Action 





Newspapermen know that a two-newspaper 
town invariably is a livelier place than a commu- 
nity with only one paper, particularly when the 
two papers clash on questions of basic principle. 
With this thought in mind—and as is customary 
in such cases—AMERICAN Forests welcomes the 
apparent advent of a new forestry group—The 
Forest Conservation Society of America (See 
Story page 56). We believe that the presence of 
the new society will have a stimulating effect. We 
further believe, on the basis of statements report- 
edly made by the society’s chief advocates at its 
initial meeting, that it will only be a matter of 
time before the new group and the AFA find 
themselves on opposite sides of the forestry fence. 

Not that any great differences of opinion are 
likely to arise over forestry goals in the nation. 
For example, we have never heard any specific 
objections to the three goals for forestry as set up 
by AFA’s Higgins Lake Conference. These are: 
1) To meet the essentials of forest protection; 
2) To improve the national timber crop in vol- 
ume and quality to a degree sufficient to wipe out 
all deficits and to build up a reserve; 3) To ob- 
tain the maximum of economic and social serv- 
ices from our forests by realistic’ application of 
the multiple-use principle in their management. 

No, anticipated differences of opinion won't be 
over goals but rather on how goals are to be 
achieved. And here a chasm already exists be- 
tween the AFA and the new society if it proposes 
to adopt as its platform all of the proposed set of 
principles submitted to it on November 30—in- 
cluding one for federal regulation of corporate 
forest holdings. This is where two basi. philoso- 
phies collide. And the difference, in a nutshell, is 
whether people should be compelled from Wash- 
ington, D. C. to practice good forestry or whether 
they should be educated, encouraged and led 
with the emphasis on sincere cooperation. 

The AFA stands squarely behind the principle 
of cooperation in forestry endeavor as opposed to 
any national program of compulsion. Further- 
more, it will fight for that principle as it strives 
to activate, with all possible speed, its new Pro- 
gram for American Forestry founded on the co- 
operative theme. The Higgins Lake and Mid- 
Century conferences and the Fourth Forest Con- 
gress all pointed to substantial gains in forestry 
in the last decade. Most of this progress has been 
due to sincere cooperation by all arms of forestry 
in pushing programs of education and action at 
state and local levels. The AFA believes that this 
progress can be greatly accelerated in the next 
decade, with industry furnishing more and more 
support, provided the existing pattern of accom- 
plishmment is not thrown out of joint by mis- 
guided efforts to cram forestry, by compulsion, 
down the throats of forest owners. 


<4 Rock Creek Park. Photo by Fairchild Aerial Surveys 















































The subsection dealing 
with watershed values 
was led by Harold Wilm 
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Lloyd E, Partain, chairman of Mid-Century Confer- 
ence’s seclion on utilization and development of land 
resources 


Dr. Murray Benedict, headed 
subsection on food and non- 
wood fibers 


Paul A. Herbert, led group 
dealing with wildlife, recrea- 
tional areas 





URS is an era of rapidly-ex- 
panding population and in- 
creasing resources demands. 
Seventy thousand additional “mouths 
to feed” are greeted at the nation’s 
breakfast tables every morning. Esti- 
mates by the Brookings Institute are 
that the population of the United 
States will pass the 200 million mark 
by 1975 or 1980. This poses the ques- 
tion: will our scientific powers to 
expand resources be able to keep 
pace with the drain on these re- 
sources created by mounting popula- 
tion pressures for more food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and the comforts of life? 
This was the key problem studied 
at the Mid-Century Conference on 
Resources for the Future in Wash- 
ington in December. It was not com- 
pletely answered. But 1472 special- 
ists from every phase of resources 
management and development in the 
nation made a commendable try 
and did succeed in opening up many 
new avenues for future exploration. 
A “middle of the road” conference, 
it was both realistic and forward- 
looking. The majority of conferees 
served notice they wanted these prob- 
lems solved within the existing 
framework of our free enterprise 
way of life. Moreover, optimism was 
expressed that they would be solved. 
Participants at the conference 
served in eight broad general sec- 
tions, each with one or more subsec- 
tions. Overwhelming emphasis on 
research was the predominant theme 
in all eight sections. A cornucopian 
faith that further technological 
progress will solve many of the next 
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e Future of Resources 


By JAMES B. CRAIG 





Can we expand our resources sufficient'y to keep pace with the ever-mounting 
drain created by population pressures? Nearly 1500 specialists discussed this 
question at Resources for the Future conference. Here are some of their answers 


generation’s resources problems was 
in evidence everywhere. Is this faith 
justified? When it is realized that 
75 percent of present products of the 
world’s largest chemical firm did not 
exist 15 years ago, one is forced to 
contemplate the possibilities of the 
revolution that is taking place, Rob- 
ert D. Calkins, president of Brook- 
ings, reported. To which Earl P. 
Stevenson, president of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., added, “It seems a pre- 
dictable conclusion that man’s in- 
satiable curiosity concerning the 
physical world, both inanimate and 
animate, is the greatest resource of 


all as we face the problem of indefi- 
nite growth in a finite world.” 
While research will be the strong 
right arm of future advances in the 
resources world, the conference—at 
the same time—indicated that it did 
not care to put all its resource eggs 
in the technological advance basket. 
Technological advance — the trium- 
virate of the scientist, engineer and 
managerial skills — will face heavy 
responsibilities, it was agreed. But 
as H. Christian Sonne’s section on 
“Patterns of Cooperation” (125 par- 
ticipants) pointed out, people, too, 
have a heavy responsibility. Ameri- 


cans everywhere, “through their gov- 
ernment and private bodies, have to 
take an active interest in resource 
management if problems are to be 
dealt with in time.” 

In the main, people who asked the 
flat question, “Have we got enough 
of everything?”, received inconclu- 
sive answers. For one thing, there 
were a number of experts in various 
resources lines who were not afraid 
to get up and say “We don’t know. 
But we are trying to find out.” This 
in itself was one of the most heart- 
ening features of the conference. Dr. 
Gilbert F. White, president of Hav- 


These public and private forestry leaders played important roles at conference. They are, left to right: 
Henry J. Malsberger, Southern Pulpwood Conservation Association; Edward P. Stamm, Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corp.; Charles Flory, state forester of South Cirolina; A. D. Nutting, forest commissioner of Maine; 
Benton R. Cancell, Rhinelander Paper Company; William Hagenstein, Industrial Forestry Association; 
William Bromley, American Pulpwood Association; Frank Heyward, Gaylord Container Corp. 
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erford College and chairman of the 
section on Water Resources Prob- 
lems (232 participants) was one of 
these. Said Dr. White, ““We cannot 
offer a simple or even a complicated 
answer to the question of whether or 
not there will be enough water of 
the right quality in the right place 
when it is needed. Do not be misled 
by easy and pat statements on wate! 
supply and demand for the nation as 
a whole. There is not enough evi- 
dence to say accurately how much 
dependable supply is available in 
many stream basins and under- 


the organization’s proposed future 
activities, Dr. Reuben G. Gustavson, 
president and executive director, said 
that he is already studying requests 
for funds that total 42 million dol- 
lars. These requests range “from a 
farmer up in North Dakota who 
wants $275 with which to dig a well 
to a group of somewhat larger vision 
that wants 20 million dollars to 
found an institute.” 

Dr. Gustavson said “we are look- 
ing forward to the use of ad hoc 
committees of people who are ex- 
perts in the field to advise us on the 


to the resources of the world.” 
With the Wood and Wood Prod- 
ucts subsection of Section II on 
“Utilization and Development of 
Land Resources” (254 participants 
—the largest at the conference) re- 
porting “conspicuous advancement” 
in forest management, utilization 
and marketing in the last decade, it 
seemed illogical to conclude that any 
substantial portion of Resources for 
the Future research will be devoted 
to these categories. Much research 
was reported needed, on the other 
hand, in pest control work, water- 


AFA was we.|-represented at the Mid-Century Conference. Extreme left, first row, is S. T..Dana. Third from left is E. L. Demmon 
Others spotted in this Section I] group are Howard Mendenhall, W. B. Greeley, W. S. Rosecrans and Randolph G. Pack 


ground aquifers. No one knows from 
the scattered statistics how much 
water actually is being used. Esti- 
mate of how much water we shall 
need are at best rough. We do think 
that large new demands are likely to 
be made, including heavy increases 
for irrigation in the humid East.” 
One thing seems certain. Re- 
sources for the Future, backed by the 
funds of the Ford Foundation, will 
not lack for scientific avenues to ex- 
plore as it. endeavors to give the so- 
cial sciences the same kind of boost 
other foundations have given the 
physical sciences, medicine and 
public health. In commenting on 
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various projects which are presented 
and which we may develop our- 
selves. We are not only thinking of 
this grant program, but we feel that 
one of our projects, and a very fun- 
damental one, should be to periodi- 
cally publish essays calling to the 
attention of our people progress that 
has been made in certain resource 
fields which are altering the picture 
before us. We should have a signifi- 
cant staff, perhaps, which should 
carry out basic studies so that peri- 
odically we can publish a volume 
which will tell the American people 
the position that we occupy with 
respect to resources and with respect 


shed management, utilization of low- 
quality woods, economic aspects of 
forest management, and biology in- 
cluding forest genetics. One possible 
clue as to the direction future Re- 
sources for the Future activity may 
take in the wood and wood products 
field was the pronounced interest by 
Director Gustavson in forest genet- 
ics. This interest was pinpointed 
both in subsection statements by the 
director and in an address to the 
entire conference. 

“|. . We are-all anxious to have 
our trees replaced,” Dr. Gustavson 
told the conference. ‘““There are won- 
derful programs of rebuilding by the 
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federal government and by industry. 
It calls for a faster growing of trees 
and a better growing of trees. All of 
us know the story of hybrid corn, 
but if you will look at the problem 
of the forest, you will find that only 
in a very, very limited way in our 
country have we studied the funda- 
mental genetics and the fundamen- 
tal physiology of the tree, in order 
to grow better trees in a shorter 
time.” 

At this point Dr. Gustavson held 
up the cross sections of two poplar 
trees that had been given to him by 
Michigan State College. One, a 
midget, had taken 13 years to grow. 
The other—almost twice as large— 
had required 12 years to grow and 
was a hybrid made by crossing two 
varieties of poplar. 

“This will give you some idea of 
what I mean,” Dr. Gustavson said. 
“By replenishing our resources as a 
result of making basic studies in un- 
derstanding the world about us and 
then applying them to our needs.” 

Lloyd E. Partain, of the Curtis 
Publishing Company and an honor- 
ary vice president of The American 
Forestry Association, was chairman 
on the broad general section on 
“Utilization and Development of 
Land Resources.” Co-chairman was 
Dr. Samuel T. Dana, former dean, 
School of Natural Resources, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and a member 
of AFA’s Board of Directors. Sub- 
sections and their chairmen in this 
division were: Food and Nonwood 
Fibers—Dr. Murray Benedict, Uni- 
versity of California; Wood and 
Wood Products—Benton R. Cancell, 
vice president, Rhinelander Paper 
Company; Wildlife, Scenic, Wilder- 
ness and Other Recreational Areas 
—Paul A. Herbert, director, Divi- 
sion of Conservation, Michigan 
State College; Watershed Values— 
Harold Wilm, formerly of the U.S. 
Forest Service and presently asso- 
ciate dean, College of Forestry, State 
University of New York. 

In the field of wood and wood 
products, Mr. Partain reported that 
research and education and technical 
field services are the activities most 
likely to bring progress and improve- 
ments in the field of timber and 
wood products. While much remains 
to be done, a favorable economic cfi- 
mate and the necessity of converting 
to a second-growth forest economy 
have combined to bring about “‘con- 
spicuous advance” in forest manage- 
ment, utilization and marketing in 
ten years. Demands for forest prod- 
ucts will increase materially during 
the next quarter century—probably 
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at an accelerated rate, Mr. Partain 
continued. Moreover, watershed pro- 
tection and recreational values have 
become increasingly important and 
must be regarded as an integral part 
of forest development. While dis- 
agreements exist as to the means of 
reaching desired goals, the areas of 
disagreement have been narrowing 
steadily. However, there are sincere 
philosophical disagreements that are 
likely to continue to exist, he said. 

In marked degree, the findings re 
ported by Mr. Partain on wood and 
wood products paralleled the find- 
ings of the Higgins Lake Conference 
and the Fourth American Forest 
Congress of The American Forestry 
Association. Salient points made by 
the section chairman in reporting 
the findings of the subsection in- 
cluded: 

“Research in fire prevention and 
control, pest control, reforestation 
and forest management is a federal 
responsibility, but not exclusively so. 
Private industries should give greate1 
attention to applied research, while 
government should concentrate on 
basic studies. Recent trends have 
been in the opposite direction. 

“The principle of federal, state 
and private cooperation in fire con- 
trol should apply to pest control as 
well. There is disagreement over ap- 
portionment of responsibilities, but 
general approval of a trend toward 
increased state contribution. Above 
a reasonable standard, expense 
should be borne by the landowner.” 

Opinions on federal grants-in-aid 
for forest management varied from 
full federal support of technical 
services to exclusively private sup- 
port. Consensus favored federal re- 


Lewis Williams Douglas, chairman of the 
conference on Resources for the Future 
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search and financial assistance to 
states, with the states taking primary 
responsibility in education and dem 
onstration. There was little senti- 
ment favoring close federal regula- 
tion of cutting practices but some 
tendency to approve minimum state 
control. One member of the wood 
and wood products subsection point 
ed to the fact that the trend today 
in state and local forestry was to 
ward the so-called Scandinavian sys 
tem of direction by “local commit- 
tee.” This can be either regulatory 
in nature or education, or both. 
Principal point in the system's favor 
is that it is flexible and can meet 
changing conditions. 

“Education remains the primary 
need,” Mr. Partain declared in his 
report to the whole conference. 

The acute need for a good trans- 
portation system for the national for- 
ests was stressed by the wood and 
wood products subsection. Other 
outstanding needs listed were: sim- 
plification of timber sale procedure, 
speed-up of timber inventories, and 
more advanced engineering and tim- 
ber management planning. A study 
by a Joint Congressional Committee 
of the pattern of landownership to 
determine adjustment needs—not 
wholesale transfer — found general 
support in the subsection, as recom- 
mended at Higgins Lake. 

Forest Service experts who partici- 
pated said that while the national 
forests are now “in the black,” much 
remains to be done to bring present 
harvesting up to the allowable cut. 
One point made was that it has only 
been in recent years that the demand 
for national forests timber has in- 
creased—that in depression years, for 
example, there was little demand for 
government timber. 

But what of the question that was 
asked repeatedly both in the subsec- 
tion and in corridors at the confer- 
ence, namely, “What are our pros- 
pects for growing enough trees to 
keep .pace with increasing needs?” 
Realistic appraisal of this question— 
at. least in terms of up-to-date sta- 
tistics—was hampered by the lack of 
present-day facts from a. government 
survey that is far in arrears. Exact 
figures, especially in the case of 
growth, are not available. In general, 
however, representatives of both 
public and private agencies wére 
convinced that forest growth is being 
stepped up in the nation, and that 
growth and drain are gradually clos- 
ing.. However, the growth of quality 
timber. was termed “somewhat dis- 
turbing” by one Forest Service 


(Turn to page 36) 





This huge oak, known as Robin Hood’s Larder, is the focal 
point of the forest for visitors to the city of Nottingham 
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Swan Green, photo above, is a beauty spot of the New For- 
est. Right, “carting wood,” a time honored custom in forest 








Out of events that happened in New Forest, 
a wooded area in the South of England, have 
grown some of the basic rights of free men 


British Information Services photos 


Heart of Oak 


OR almost a thousand years a 

vast, wooded area in the south 

of England known as the New 
Forest, has been tremendously im- 
portant, not only to the British but, 
in a sense, to ourselves. From what 
happened there grew some of the 
basic rights of free men. 

The New Forest was formed in the 
year 1079 by William the Conqueror, 
a cruel and savage invader who en- 
larged one of the Crown forests into 
a 143,000-acre hunting preserve by 
throwing out the people living on 
this land, and burning their villages 
and churches so that he could turn 
the whole area back into a wilder- 
ness. Here would be a primeval for- 
est where deer, foxes, wild boar and 
other game would multiply and 
roam freely. 

William already had 68 Crown 
forests, but he wanted this bigger 
one and by the forest laws of the day 
the king could appropriate, or “‘af- 
forest” any land he wanted without 
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paying for it. Further, offenses in 
the crown forests were tried in 
special Verderer’s Courts in which 
common English law did not pre- 
vail. William gouged out the eyes 
or cut off the hands of poachers or 
those who allowed their cattle to 
graze on his land, or cut down his 
timber. The penalty for hunting 
deer was hanging, and dogs who 
trespassed had a portion of their 
forepaws chopped off. 

William, and those who followed 
him argued that forests were “wild 
districts infested with outlaws,” and 
that such regulations were necessary 
and a good means of controlling such 
people. Undoubtedly there were out- 
laws in the forest, but what made the 
commoners bitter were the severe 
regulations and penalties which ap- 
plied to them. They couldn't cut 
timber for their own use or pasture 
their cattle until after the king's cat- 
tle had eaten their fill. Further, they 
had to keep open spaces in the for- 


est cut down, so that the king could 
see more easily to shoot at the deer. 

It took time, but eventually Eng- 
lish rage and indignation got to 
operating, and about the same time 
the Magna Carta was being formu- 
lated, something called the Charta 
de Foresta, or Forest Charter was 
written. This specifically defined and 
limited the powers of the king liv- 
ing in the forests—and as constitu- 
tional government has grown in 
England since that period, the 
powers of the Crown in the Forests 
have steadily diminished. _ Black- 
stone, the great legal authority, 
often printed the Magna Carta 
(1215) and the Charta de Foresta 
together, as being parts of the same 
document. 

The New Forest is not just a tree- 
covered area, but a large tract with 
meadows, heaths, bogs, and wastes, 
as well as deep and ancient forests. 
It is watered by rivers in which 

(Turn to page 38) 














HE Western Forestry and Con- 
servation. Association held its 
44th Annual Conference in 

Seattle, December 9-11, 1953, on the 

theme, “Growing Trees on Small 

Forest Holdings.” With private and 

public forestry membership from 11 

Western states and the Canadian 

province of British Columbia, the 

1953. WFCA conference reinforced 

its perennial slogan: “One Forest- 

Under Two Flags.” 

The 44th WFCA conference was 
vitalized by the forces that had been 
set in motion by President Eisen- 
hower’s historic November visit to 
Canada. The last session of the con- 
ference was devoted to the major 
mission of the President’s Canadian 
visit—joint defense. The session sub- 
ject was “Forests and Forest Indus- 
try in Civilian Defense.” 

The Douglasfir region, as a forest 
entity, ranges down the North Pacific 
coast from the Skeena River in 
Alaska to the California redwoods. 
In 1952 the entire region yielded a 
harvest of 14,300,000,000 board feet 
of lumber, most of it Douglasfir, for 
United States markets, exclusive of 
exports to other countries. Forest- 
wise, increasing cooperation of in- 
dustry and public agencies all the 
way through this region becomes 
more essential year by year. 

This is true, of course, of land-use 
business and occupations all along 
the boundary line, with the fabric of 
international economics — in fruits, 
grains, livestock, pulp and _ paper, 
minerals—being more widely woven 
month by month. 

In 1952 the Canadian Institute ol 
Forestry and the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters joined in an annual 
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By JAMES STEVENS 


meeting at Montreal on the theme, 
“Trends in North American For- 
estry.”” The presidents of the two na- 
tional forestry societies were George 
L.. Drake, of the SAF’s Puget Sound 
section, and Kenneth G. Fensom, of 
the CIF’s B.C. branch and also an 


SAF member. Western forestry’s 
professional relationships and as- 
sociations flow freely across the 


border. 

The spruce budworm is an inter- 
national menace in the Northwest as 
in the Northeast. Fire also strikes 
the one forest under two flags with 
no regard for boundaries. Many 
various agencies, public and private, 
are cooperating across the boundary 
on such forest problems. 

The Keep Washington Green As- 
sociation and the Junior Forest 
Wardens of the Canadian Forestry 
Association provide one example. 
The Canadian program was set go- 
ing in 1931. Its pattern was taken 
for the Junior Forest Council of 
Oregon and Washington in 1939— 
which was expanded into “Keep 
Green” in 1940, with author Stewart 
H. Holbrook the prime mover. 

Holbrook was a boy logger in 
Vermont, then a Douglasfir logger 
in Canada, where his first writing 
was published in the British Colum- 
bia Lumberman. 

Many, many careers in the west 
coast forests, from research and edu- 
cation to bullcooking, have likewise 
been made under both flags. Two 
noted examples are Stuart Moir, 
Forest Counsel of the Western For- 
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estry and Conservation Association, 
and Charles S. Cowan, manager of 
the Washington Forest Fire Associa- 
tion, both being as Scotch as haggis 
beside. 

H. V. Simpson, executive vice 
president of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, Oregon born and 
educated, was sales manager of the 
Seaboard Lumber Sales Company, of 
British Columbia, world’s largest 
lumber export organization, before 
joining WCLA. AFA’s Lowell 
Besley, formerly dean of the Faculty 
of Forestry, University of British 
Columbia, offers another notable 
demonstration of the international 
forest career. 

The oldest international west coast 
timber group is the Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau, which has been 
growing steadily since 1903. It began 
with 34 Douglasfir region lumber 
concerns, now has 293 firms that 
operate 327 mills, employs 760 per- 
sons, and issued certificates of in- 
spection covering over two and a 
half billion board feet of lumber in 
1952. The Bureau has 117 of its 
member mills in British Columbia. 

The Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, a 
product promotion and advertising 
organization, has a heavy British 
Columbia membership. The Pacific 
Logging Congress, rigged up in 1909, 
is another powerful and progressive 
forest industry group that flies two 
flags over cooperative programs. Its 
work is centered on logging ma- 
chinery and techniques. 

The great western forest fires of 
1902 and 1910, which burned trees 
and men without distinction of ‘flag 
or boundary, served to unite all for- 
(Turn to page 59) 
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Cooperation between the United States and Canada is proving 


more and more that the International Boundary is no barrier 


to mutual endeavor and progress in the field of conservation 


ACROSS THE BORDER 
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United States and Canada in 

forestry and other natural re- 
sources is improving steadily, as 
realization of the necessity for North 
American unity becomes more ap- 
parent. This fact has always been 
apparent to the biologist. Political 
boundaries mean nothing to the 
range of white spruce, nor to the ter- 
ritory covered by a family of white 
tailed deer. It has never meant any- 
thing to the hundreds of thousands 
of migratory birds. That was one of 
the reasons for early cooperation be- 
tween the two countries, in the well- 
known and favorably received 
Migratory Birds Act. 

One field in which cooperation is 
essential, and being tackled on the 
ground is prevention and control of 
forest fires at the international 
boundary line. Fires burning in New 
Brunswick, can easily cross into 
northern Maine. The reverse situa- 
tion, from Maine or New Hampshire 
into Quebec is more likely to occur 
because of prevailing southwesterly 
winds. For this reason, the North- 
eastern Forest Fire Compact is in 
action between states (see Mutual 
Security From Fire, AMERICAN For- 
Ests, June 1953, p. 24). Extension 
of membership has been offered to 
Quebec and New Brunswick. The 
fact that formal acceptance of 
membership in the pact has not 
been completed, is merely a reflec- 
tion of the lag between top level 
action and practical knowledge of 
facts on the ground. Fire fighters are 
already crossing the International 
boundary, stopping fires in the initial 
stages which would cost either coun- 
try thousands, or hundreds of thou- 
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By J. L. VAN CAMP 


Gen. Manager, Canadian 
Forestry Association 


sands of dollars, if merely watched, 
during their infancy, from the false 
safety of the opposite side of the 
International boundary. 

The progress made by the New 
England Forestry Foundation, under 
the late Harris Reynolds, and similar 
private-ownership forest land man- 
agement organizations in the North- 
eastern states, is having a direct ef- 
fect on the eastern townships of 
Quebec and on the Maritime 
provinces. Early in 1953, the Ca- 
nadian Tree Farm System was placed 
in operation in Canada as a going 
concern. Based on ten years of 
demonstration under the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc. and 
other private forest land manage- 
ment associations and foundations 
south of the border, the Canadian 
Forestry Association assumed spon- 
sorship for Canadian Tree Farms. 
With over 100,000 acres certified as 
Tree Farm land, in the first six 
months, the program is following the 
pattern which has resulted in dedi- 
cation of millions of acres of US. 
forest land. Owners in the United 
States and Canada join in the cause 
of improved management and in- 
creased growth of cellulose on these 
wooded acres. Progress toward 
groups of owners requiring, and 
paying for technical management 
services, has already been noticed on 
the Canadian side. The stages of im- 
proved marketing, and attraction of 
insurance and investment money 
into this type of forest land opera- 
tion for profit will be seen on the 


Canadian side, in close imitation of 
the successful American pattern. 

In the wildlife field, the North 
American Wildlife Conference con- 
stantly draws top-level administra- 
tors, research men and university spe- 
cialists to its meetings. Research re- 
sults, based on accurate knowledge 
of wildlife habits and environmental 
requirements, are applicable widely, 
with modest deviations, taking local 
conditions into account. A primary 
requirement, namely, public re- 
lations, and conservation education 
for citizens of Canada or the United 
States is identical. 

Conservation authorities every- 
where are finding that only those 
state, provincial or federal organiza- 
tions which constantly take good ac- 
curate, factual information to the 
people, in clear understandable 
language, receive favorable public 
backing, financing, and support. 
Conservation action to maintain, and 
perpetuate our wildlife and recrea- 
tional resources, on the North 
American continent is becoming in- 
creasingly urgent. Those who at- 
tempt to operate without good pub- 
lic information, are constantly at the 
mercy of political changes of per- 
sonnel and policy. Their depart- 
ments suffer from practices based on 
unsound demands from _ pressure 
groups, or policies which are det- 
erimental, if not ruinous to natural 
resources, lacking accurate and 
scientific direction. 

In the central part of the United 
States, from Detroit to Duluth and 
west, the great “pineries” of Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and Minnesota are 
adjacent to comparable lands of 

(Turn to page 59) 
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Junior Forest Wardens 


More than 20,000 youths have been trained in the most modern methods 
of conservation in the Dominion’s unique experiment in citizenship 


Instructors have assistance of a lookout tower complete in Two wardens intent on timber cruis- 
every respect ing job 


First aid to the injured forms part of the well rounded training youngsters receive 
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A Warden leader shows two trainees how to use a protractor-compass and map 


LMOST a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since the British 
Columbia Branch of the Ca- 

nadian Forestry Association founded 
the Junior Forest Warden movement 
when, in the spring of 1930, Mayor 
W. H. Malkin formally inducted the 
first boy in a ceremony at Aberdeen 
School, Vancouver. 

Since that day more than 20,000 
Junior Forest Wardens have been 
trained in the most modern methods 
of forest fire prevention, detection 
and suppression as well as in the 
general principles of forestry and 
forest conservation. 

In addition to the many thousands 
who have already completed their 
training, the Canadian Forestry As- 
sociation’s Junior Forest Warden 
Committee was faced this year with 
the largest enrollment in the history 
of the organization. Currently go- 
ing through the course under the 
direction of Chief Warden W. F. 
Myring are a total of 6500 B.C. 
schoolboys ranging in age from ten 
to 16 years. Another 1000 Junior 
Forest Wardens are operating in 
various other parts of Canada, in- 
cluding Ontario, the Maritime Prov- 
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inces and Newfoundland, while as 
further tribute to the appeal of this 
type of youth organization several 
groups have been set up in the 
United States patterned after the 
Wardens. 

While the Warden movement was 
initiated primarily to focus public 
attention on the serious forest fire 
hazard which was at that time be- 
coming more aggravated every year 
in British Columbia, the Junior For- 
est Warden training program was 
soon to acquire a much wider field 
of influence, though fire prevention 
and suppression continue to be the 
Warden’s first responsibility. 

After years of experience gained 
first as a Junior Forest Warden and 
later as the official responsible for 
the training of Warden groups in 
the 157 organized areas in the prov- 
ince and the operation of the sum- 
mer camps at which Wardens from 
all parts of B.C. gather annually for 
more intensive instruction, Chief 
Warden Myring sees the movement, 
essentially, as an introduction to the 
elements of responsible citizenship. 

“The aim of Junior Forest War- 
den training,” says Myring, “is to 


impart a fuller appreciation of our 
personal responsibility for the pro- 
tection and wise use of our forest 
and wildlife resources. Our courses 
are planned to emphasize this aspect 
of modern forestry. 

“The Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion,” he points out, “approaches 
the student Warden as the future ad- 
ministrator of British Columbia's 
greatest natural resources and hopes 
to inspire him with an intelligent 
interest in every aspect of our for- 
est economy. With such a back- 
ground, whether or not he ever takes 
an active place in the forest indus- 
tries or enters the profession of for- 
estry, he will be a better citizen be- 
cause he will bring to his commu- 
nity a broader vision and a better 
informed attitude toward the forest 
problems of his day.” 

Nevertheless, as mentioned above, 
fire prevention and suppression con- 
tinue to be the first responsibility of 
the Junior Forest Warden. How well 
he has shaped up to this responsibil- 
ity may be gauged from the fact that 
these red-shirted youngsters are 
credited with detecting and helping 
to fight an average of 100 forest fires 
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a year over the past decade. Though 
much of this work consists of spot- 
ting and reporting fires, the files of 
the Canadian Forestry Association 
contain records of many instances 
where groups of Junior Forest War- 
dens have actually fought fires, pre- 
venting them from spreading and 
saving the province an incalculable 
sum in terms of valuable standing 
timber, to say nothing of the future 
yield from tender and vulnerable 
new growth. 

As concrete examples of what is 
being done in this respect, the Van- 
couver Water Board reports that the 
number of spot fires in the Lynn 
Valley area has been greatly reduced 
since a Junior Forest Warden group 
was formed there, while the Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting 


Company praised~the contributions 


Camp cooking instruction includes the do’s and don’t’s of outdoor living 


of a Kimberly, B.C. group in report- 
ing and fighting fires in valuable 
timber stands used for the produc- 
tion of pit props. 

An important; part of the War- 
dens’ forest protection program is 
the distribution of fire prevention 
posters during the fire season, while 
throughout the school year the boys 
serve as informal ambassadors car- 
rying the message of conservation to 
their classmates, their families and 
their communities through precept 
and example. 

Evidence of the practical value of 
the movement is the unfailing sup- 
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port of the B.C. Forest Service, 
which recognizes that the Junior 
Forest Wardens provide a reservoir 
of young men already grounded in 
the basic techniques of forest fire 
fighting and detection upon which 
they may draw when they are re- 
cruiting their seasonal fire suppres- 
sion crews. 

Tree planting programs also have 
an important place in Junior Forest 
Warden activities, and at Powell 
River alone, these energetic youne- 
sters have planted over 20,000 trees 
and are now working with govern- 
ment officials and foresters from pri- 
vate industry for the establishment 
of a tree nursery where they plan to 
raise 5000 trees a year for reforesta- 
tion work in the Powell River area. 

Similar projects are being insti- 
tuted in other forest industry cen- 
































ters, notably in the Mission City 
area, where the tree farm and com- 
munity forest movement is_ being 
vigorously supported by local busi- 
nessmen and forest industries. 

Junior Forest Wardens are ap- 
pointed only on the recommenda- 
tion of their school teachers. 

The new Warden may be a mem- 
ber of one of the 157 local groups 
operating in the various urban or 
industrial communities throughout 
B.C. or he may belong to the Lone 
Patrol, consisting of boys in isolated 
areas all over the province who re- 
ceive their training by correspond- 








ence course. 

Whether a group member or one 
of the Lone Patrol, he takes three 
years of spare time training to earn 
his Junior Forest Warden badge and 
his Green Tree, Silver Tree and 
Gold Tree badges, 

Highlight of the year for the boys 
who are foresighted enough to make 
their reservations early are the three 
eight-day and 12 week-end camps 
conducted by the Canadian Forestry 
\ssociation each summer at Light- 
house Park, West Vancouver. In its 
densely wooded 185 acres overlook- 
ing English Bay and Howe Sound 
the boys learn the use of fire-fight- 
ing equipment, elementary timber 
cruising techniques, tree identifica- 
tion, trail blazing, camp craft and, 
in general, how to be competent and 
self-reliant woodsmen. 

The full stature and scope of the 
work accomplished through the Jun- 
ior Forest Warden training program 
can best be summarized by a review 
of the achievements of the past year. 

During 1952 the boys fought or 
reported 131 forest fires, increased 
their province-wide strength to over 
6500 active members and graduated 
1500 into the ranks of the Senior 
Forest Guards, now numbering an 
impressive 23,000 plus. All Junior 
Forest Wardens who complete their 
training course automatically grad- 
uate into the ranks of Senior Forest 
Guards and become honorary life 
members of the Canadian Forestry 
Association. In this capacity they 
constitute the backbone of the citi- 
zen conservation movement in Brit- 
ish Columbia. In recognition of 
valuable service to the cause of for- 
est protection, the Canadian Forestry 
Association awarded Fire Honor 

Badges to each of the 131 boys whose 
certified reports showed that they 
bad taken an active part in report- 
ing or actually extinguishing forest 
fires. 

The curriculum was further ex- 
panded during the year and the As- 
sociation now offers 14 courses cov- 
ering the three-year training period. 

Of particular interest in any con- 
sideration of the remarkable growth 
of the Junior Forest Warden move- 
ment in British Columbia in a short 
two decades is the fact that all its 
headquarters staff, Chief Warden 
Myring, who is also secretary-man- 
ager of the Canadian Forestry Asso- 
ciation in British Columbia, and 
Assistant Chief Wardens Dick Lyster 
and Don McCuaig came up through 
the ranks of this young and vigorous 
organization. 
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Benson Defends SCS Reorganization 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Ezra 

Taft Benson, a frequent target 

for critics of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s farm policies, was on 
the Washington “griddle” again last 
month as a House subcommittee 
held hearings on Secretary Benson's 
Nov. 2 order implementing reor- 
ganization of his Department. Rep. 
George H. Bender (R. Ohio), chair- 
man of the House Government 
Operations Subcommittee on Public 
Accounts, said the hearings were 
called to clear up “misunderstand- 
ings” concerning reorganization of 
the Soil Conservation Service. (The 
reorganization plan, announced by 
Benson Oct. 13, called for abolition 
of the seven regional Soil Conserva- 
tion Service offices, placing greater 
responsibility with state offices, which 
would be directly responsible to 
Washington.) 

Defending the reorganization, 
Benson said at the hearing the plan 
would provide better service and 
would result in decentralization in 
favor of state offices. He denied that 
his Department had ever intended 
to abolish SCS or to merge it with 
the Agricultural Extension Service. 
These points were elaborated on 
during the hearings by Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture (for research, 
extension, and land use) J. Earl 
Coke, who also reiterated a state- 
ment by Benson which said in part: 

“The principal area of complaint 
has been regarding the proposal to 
change the field organization of the 
Soil Conservation Service by elimi- 
nating regional offices and strength- 
ening State Soil Conservation offices. 

“I am confident that the great 
majority of soil conservation work- 
ers and the members of the boards 
of soil conservation districts appre- 
ciate the sincerity.of our purpose to 
advance soil conservation. At the 
same time I want to correct the mis- 
leading and unfounded statements 
issued by certain officers of the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts. The organized cam- 
paign by this small group has served 
to confuse the issues and to obscure 
our real intentions. To set the rec- 
ord straight I have sent to all boards 
of supervisors of soil conservation 
districts a statement of our purpose 
and specific answers to specific ques- 
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tions. I want to restate my position 
on certain of those points dealing 
with plans for the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 

“We do not now and never have 
planned to consolidate the Soil Con- 
servation Service with the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service. 

“We do not now and never have 
planned to turn over to the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service any func- 
tions or activities now carried on by 
the Soil Conservation Service. 

“We do not now and never have 
planned to contract with the Land- 
Grant Colleges for technical assist- 
ance to the Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. 

“I am fully aware of the need for 
conserving and improving our agri- 
cultural resources. The SCS _ will 
continue as a separate agency of the 
Department. I am determined that 
it shall continue to serve farmers 
even better through technical aid to 
Soil Conservation Districts. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has signed 
a memorandum of understanding 
with each Soil Conservation District. 
We shall continue the cooperation 
provided for in these memoranda. 

“The watershed and flood control 
projects will continue to be empha- 





Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson answers critics of order re- 
organizing Soil Conservation Service 


sized. Where these projects involve 
more than one State, the work on 
them will be coordinated. So impor- 
tant is this work that every effort 
will be made to get underway and 
complete as soon as possible the pre- 
viously authorized projects. . . .” 

Some of the sharpest criticism of 
the SCS revamping came from Dr. 
Hugh H. Bennett, former head of 
SCS, who said, “the whole thing 
strikes me as an experiment, and I 
am unable to see any wisdom in 
substituting an experiment for a 
highly successful going program that 
was scientifically sound and not con- 
troversial, political, or unduly ex- 
pensive.” He called abolition of the 
seven SCS regional offices and redis- 
tribution of personnel “the most 
critical blows” and said that the re- 
organization had damaged morale 
and research. 

Another outspoken critic of the 
reorganization was Walter S. Davis, 
Jr., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. Davis demanded that the re- 
organization be called off pending 
further study, although he conceded 
that “great forward’ strides” had 
been made in modifying the plan 
since its announcement. (One of the 
modifications was a change to per- 
mit the retention of foresters, biolo- 
gists, agronomists and range man- 
agers attached to regional SCS offices. 
Under the original plan, such tech- 
nical services would have been elimi- 
nated entirely from the Service. 

George Wilson, a director of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
said at the hearing that he endorsed 
the “broad” reorganization plan. He 
particularly praised decentralization. 

C. R. Gutermuth, vice president 
of the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, said the Farm Bureau was try- 
ing to “take over” SCS. Dr. Ward 
Shepard, retired director of the Har- 
vard School of Forestry, said the 
Farm Bureau and the Land-Grant 
Colleges had been trying to “virtual- 
ly abolish the Soil Conservation 
Service and amalgamate its work 
with the county agents’ work.” Wil- 
son disagreed. 

After the hearings were concluded 
Dec. 4, Rep. Bender said the dispute 
was due mostly to “misunderstand- 
ing” and that some “minor changes” 
would satisfy both sides. 
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The Land Ownership 


Most of the pulpwood industry condemns the Texas resolution as off color, 
Dr. Chapman states. Nevertheless, he sees a problem in the making here— 


namely, “Do we want a pulpwood economy for our southern national forests?” 


OR some time past there has 

been increasing evidence that 

the over-extension of the paper 
industry in the south, and its pres- 
sure on the pine forests of that great 
producing region, is tending to di- 
vert and channel the yields of these 
forests more and more into the form 
of a single product, pulpwood. The 
rise of this industry has been of great 
benefit to the region, and if properly 
integrated in a general forest econ- 
omy it supplies a most important 
element in implementing intensive 
forestry practice, including early and 
repeated thinnings and the utiliza- 
tion of otherwise unmerchantable 
tops. This intensive use also pro- 
vides the incentive and profit mar- 
gin for measures that if properly ap- 
plied can and will double or even 
treble the yields of pine throughout 
the entire southern coastal plain, as 
the author has already demonstrated 
at Urania, La. 

It is not the province of this arti- 
cle to discuss in detail the compara- 
tively simple but radical methods in- 
volving the use of prescribed and 
controlled fire, by which the menace 
of invading hardwoods of inferior 
quality can be overcome, and pine 
regenerated instead, so that the 
growth of pine is increased from its 
present low average of about one- 
fourth cord to over one cord per acre 
annually. It is sufficient to say that 
with the situation now created by 
the annual demands of existing and 
proposed new paper mills in the 
south, the great forest areas of this 
region will be unable to supply the 
demand unless far more pine is 
grown on each acre. It is in this 
direction that the united efforts of 
foresters, landowners, and industry 
must be guided. 

Meanwhile, the immediate urgent 
necessity of the corporations engaged 
in the manufacture of paper may 
produce a situation very similar to 
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By H. H. CHAPMAN 


Professor Emeritus, Yale 
University 





(Editor’s Note—The articles presented 
on these pages largely revolve around 
the resolution published below. Neither 
article necessarily reflects the views of 
The American Forestry Association. 
AMERICAN Forests will welcome further 
comment on these two articles from any- 
one who wishes to be heard.) 





that which faced the great lumber 
industry that first made inroads on 
the virgin pine forests of the south. 
The parallel is not exact, but there 
are points of similarity worth em- 
phasizing. The invasion of the south 
by large sawmill operators was gov- 


erned by the single purpose of cut- 
ting everything merchantable and 
realizing the maximum profit. Un- 
til well into the 1920’s no thought 
was devoted to growing new timber 
to replace the old. In the longleaf 
pine areas especially, the dearth of 
small, young trees, caused by hog 
damage and too frequent fires, re- 
sulted in a clean cut and left a tree- 
less prairie. These original opera- 
tors either retired, moved to the Pa- 
cific coast, or changed their entire 
viewpoint and began to realize that 
pine could be grown with profit, a 
situation greatly aided by the dem- 
onstrated ability of loblolly and 
slash pines to reseed and produce a 
second crop in defiance of man’s 
bungling efforts to exterminate 
them. 
(Turn to page 40) 





PUBLIC 


Whereas the federal government now owns vast property holdings, in- 
cluding about 24 percent of the land area of the continental United 
States, and business enterprises competing with its own taxpayers in more 
than 100 different fields, and 


Whereas we believe that government ownership of land and other prop- 
erty not necessary for the ordinary and legitimate functions of government 
is wrong in principle, contrary to the aims and ideas of our founding 
fathers, and extremely dangerous to our liberties in that it leads toward 
Socialism, and 


Whereas it is estimated that government-owned property not necessary 
for legitimate government functions might be sold for as much as 150 
billion dollars and the proceeds applied on our huge public debt, thereby 
cutting our great interest charge, and vast overhead expenses, for admin- 
istration of these properties, with a resulting reduction of every American’s 
income taxes, and 


Whereas Hon. Martin Dies of Lufkin, Congressman at Large for Texas, 
has introduced in Congress a resolution calling for a commission to make 
an inventory of all property owned by the federal government and to 
recommend that property which ought to be sold to private owners, and 
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Issue in East Texas 


The East Texas Chamber of Commerce, a private group not affiliated with the 






National Chamber, thinks the government owns too much timber in Texas. It 


proposes to auction some of it off and apply the proceeds to the national debt 


East Texas a crusade is under- 

way against government 
ownership of property. This crusade 
promises to be a political issue in 
the next Congress. 

The East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, a regional organization serv- 
ing about 200 cities and towns in 72 
counties and working like a state 
chamber for its part of the great 
state of Texas, represents a region 
containing about half the population 
of Texas in 20 percent of the area of 
the state. It contains practically all 
the timber of Texas, confined to 36 


[tase in the piney woods of 


By HUBERT M. HARRISON 


General Manager, East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce 


These lands were bought in the mid- 
thirties at distress prices at an 
average of $4.62 an acre or a total 
of $3,016,593. 

Leaders of east Texas, aroused 
over this example of competition of 
the federal government with private 
industry, welcomed the action of 
Martin Dies of Lufkin, Texas, Con- 
gressman at Large from Texas, in 
introducing a resolution in the U. S. 





counties with pine and hardwood 


Within this timber area of east 
Texas the federal government owns 
658,000 acres in 11 counties and 
comprising four national forests. mend what should be 


AST TEXAS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Whereas we in east Texas are particularly concerned about the 650,000 
acres of timberland owned by the federal government in our region and 
recognize this encroachment on private business as one example of the 
serious national trend, and 


Whereas we are convinced that it would be better for our east Texas 
economy to get these timberlands back into private ownership and back 
on the tax rolls of east Texas counties and school districts, as soon as 
possible under some equitable method, 


Therefore Be It Resolved by the Executive Committee of the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce in session in Lufkin, September 3, 1953, that we 
immediately launch a campaign to get the federal government out of 
competition with private business and to accomplish the sale to private 
owners of all government-owned property not necessary for the legitimate 
functions of government, and that we recommend that the proceeds be 
applied on our huge national debt, and 


Be It Further Resolved that we invite all citizens and groups of like mind 
throughout the nation to join with us in petitioning Congress to adopt 
the Dies Resolution or some similar plan as soon as practicable to get the 
government out of business and for the relief of long-suffering taxpayers. 
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House of Representatives, July 13, 
forests. 1953, calling for the creation of a 
Commission to make an inventory 
of all property now owned by the 
federal government and to recom- 


private investors, with the proceeds 
to be applied on the national debt. 
The East Texas Chamber quickly 
endorsed Congressman Dies’ resolu- 
tion and launched a campaign to 
check up on all government-owned 
property, including forest lands in 
east Texas. 

E. L. Kurth of Lufkin, Texas, 
well-known lumberman and head of 
the Southland Paper Mills, Inc., the 
Angelina County Lumber Company 
and other east Texas enterprises, is 
the chairman of a special committee 
appointed by the East Texas Cham- 
ber to lead this fight. 

The East Texas Chamber has 
worked for forest conservation for 
many years and is not going to change 
its policy. Leaders of the organiza- 
tion believe that good forestry 
practices can be assured on national 
forest lands when they are returned 
to private owners, by a covenant in 
the deeds providing that the land 
will revert to the government in 
case of improper practices, or by a 
state commission supported by a 
state law in Texas. 

Texas has always been strong for 
states’ rights and most leading busi- 
nessmen in Texas much prefer to 
handle their own affairs by them- 
selves without interference from the 
federal government. This feeling 
dates back to the days when Texas 
was an independent nation as the 
Republic of Texas. 

Texas retained ownership of its 
public lands when it came into the 
Union. This fact was widely dis- 
cussed during the fight in the last 
Congress to regain title to the so- 
called tidelands or submerged lands 
of the coastal states. Texans led this 
fight and won with President Eisen- 
hower’s help after Ex-President Tru- 
man had vetoed two tidelands acts 
of Congress. 


(Turn to page 46) 
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Beetle 


O into big timber country al- 

most anywhere in northern 

Idaho or western Montana 
and you'll see spruce logs rolling out 
over roads that weren’t there only a 
few months—even weeks—before. 
You'll see powerful dozers pushing 
in still more roads. You'll see in- 
dustry all-out in a monster salvage 
operation to prevent a spruce bark 
beetle epidemic from running its 
full and devastating course. 

One operator, for instance, who 
handled around 15,000,000 feet of 
spruce a year before the beetles 
broke loose cut 25,000,000 feet in 
1953 and will go even higher this 
year. Another, with a normal out- 
put of only 3,000,000 feet has sky- 
rocketed to 52,000,000 feet. Beetle 
infested logs are rolling out of sev- 
eral of the national forests at the 
rate of a hundred thousand or more 
feet every day, the logs going into 
lumber before they lose their quali- 


Gov. Len B. Jordan of Idaho, left, dis- 
cusses situation with logger Bill Rideout 
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ty and the bugs, by the billion, go- 
ing to their death in the mill pond. 
There may have been bigger and 
more destructive forest insect epi- 
demics in the region’s past but you 
can put down for sure that none has 
been met with speedier, bolder, or 
more aggressive counterattack from 
the combined forces of industry and 
government. This speed is appro- 
priately symbolized by one access 
road. It was completed just before 
noon. A fleet of trucks began mov- 
ing decked salvage logs immediately 
after the dozers called it quits. 
Foresters long have realized that 
insects are more destructive than 
fire—and a lot more difficult to fight. 
But what makes the current out- 
break look so bad in relation to fire 
is that the region’s fire defense rec- 
ord is so good. Why, a 5000-acre 
fire now is a major calamity. Yet 
within the memory of most of the 
men fighting the bugs is a time when 
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An intensive road building program is the key to 


a campaign to beat the billions of bugs that have 
infested the spruce forests of Idaho and Montana 








By O. A. FITZGERALD 


it wasn’t even big enough to men- 
tion. Today it is not unusual for a 
hundred or more fires, snuffed out 
when they are small, to add up to 
less that acreage. 

Late in September of 1953, when 
“hot logging” hit top speed in the 
spruce stands, Axel P. Lindh, in 
charge of timber management for 
Forest Service Region No. 1, sharp- 
ened his pencil and did some figur- 
ing on beetle extermination through 
logging. Men on survey crews with 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, loggers and _ foresters 
had barked many a blowdown tree 
and found two dozen or more bee- 
tles on a spot uncovered by a single 
ax swing. 

Lindh’s figuring arrived at 30,000,- 
000 as a conservative guess of the 
number of bark beetles getting a 
one-way ticket to death on every mil- 
lion board feet of logs hauled out. 
With the loggers taking out the 


Spruce logs infested with Engelmann spruce beetle, J. Neils Lumber Co., Libby, Montana 


Proof ing the Big Timber Country 


timber at the rate of 8,000,000 board 
feet a week, this meant at least 240,- 
000,000 beetles eliminated every 
seven days. 

Whether you look at the statistics 
from the standpoint of timber sal- 
vaged or beetles destrc yed, the fig- 
ures are encouraging. Between May 
10 and Sept. 26 of 1953, for instance, 
85,000,000 board feet of infested 
spruce had gone to the mills from 
the seven forests involved in this 
outbreak. With those logs, on the 
basis of Lindh’s figures, went 2,500,- 
000,000 or more beetles. Maybe 
that’s way low. At least everyone 
knows that beetles, by the billions, 
are all going out of the woods. 

Current goals, according to Re- 
gional Forester P. B. Hanson, call 
for logging 204,000,000 feet of in- 
fested spruce in the year ending 
June 30, 1954. This period covers 
the 1953 beetle flight year. About 

(Turn to page 53) 
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Prospects for the Nation’s Lumber 


Manufacturing Business in 1954 


AST year about this time there 
were many expressions of con- 
cern about a prospective down- 

ward trend in business. Similar 
warnings are now emanating from 
many business forecasters. 

The predicted 1953 “drop-off” in 
business did not occur except in 
minor, isolated cases. Now, however, 
there are signs which seem to point 
more definitely to a possible down- 
turn in some lines of business 
activity in 1954 and a leveling off 
of demand in others. But there are 
also built-in safeguards—economic 
cushions, so to speak—which promise 
to prevent any major business dip. 

It would seem, then, that the exact 
question is how much of a decline is 
in prospect. The best evidence avail- 
able indicates that if there is a 1954 
business downturn it will be relative- 
ly mild in character. Few economists 
see any full-blown depression in the 
immediate future. 

din analyzing the situation one 
should remember that the business 
decline predicted last year about this 
time did not materialize. And, as 
developments unfold in the next few 
months to clarify the muddled 
picture of today, the now widely-held 
view that a downturn will develop 
next year may prove to be erroneous 
or at lst exaggerated. 

There is nothing on the horizon 
lo justify excessive optimism. Neither 
is there anything to support extreme 
pessimism although a review of cur- 
rent industry statistics clearly points 
to the need for the lumber industry 
to effect all possible economies and 
intensify its sales efforts. 

In keeping with most industries 
we are beginning to feel a definite 
swing back to a buyer's market. 
Days of mere order-taking appear be- 
hind us for the most part. A more 
aggressive search for business will re- 
sult and that is not only a healthy 
thing for an industry but also of 
advantage to consumers. 

Overall, the lumber market should 
remain relatively stable during 1954. 
Helping to make it so will be 
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recognition of marketing problems 
and action taken by industry in the 
form of: 

1) More 
methods. 

2) A streamlining of operations to 
obtain increased efficiency in the use 
of both manpower and materials. 

3) Pursuit of new markets. 

Such action is clearly apparent to 
those in the industry who have been 
studying the situation. The one 
paramount action needed is to pur- 
sue new markets to offset past losses 
and to provide a margin against any 
future setbacks. In addition, there 
are many markets, taken over by 
competitive materials, which initia- 
tive and enterprise can recapture. 

Of course, the condition of the 
lumber market next year will depend 
in large part on government pro- 


aggressive marketing 





Mr. Bodine: “There is nothing on the 
horizon to justify excessive optimism.” 


grams. The federal government and 
its contractors are still the lumber 
industry’s largest single group of 
customers and most of the lumber 
purchased by this combination is for 
defense and military purposes. 

However, with defense needs un- 
certain at the moment, this element 
of the market is difficult to appraise. 
Fqually uncertain is the effect which 
dispersal building may have on 
lumber markets. 

Conceivably, the news that Russia 
has developed atomic and probably 
hydrogen weapons could stimulate 
both industrial and residential build- 
ing for dispersal purposes. In fact, 
the Office of Defense Mobilization is 
already offering accelerated tax 
amortization certificates to encourage 
the decentralization of key industries 
away from heavily-populated areas. 
Naturally, any large-scale dispersal 
program would involve the use of 
much construction lumber—for new 
plants and for housing to accom- 
modate transplanted workers and 
their families. 

Another point in connection with 
the influence of government on the 
lumber market is the apparent dis- 
position of the present Administra- 
tion to maintain business at its 
present high level. 

The Administration’s view that 
construction is one of the corner- 
stones of our economy indicates it 
would be reasonable to presume that 
federal monetary policies and other 
programs will be shaped to prevent 
any important decline in construc- 
tion next year. 

Albert Cole, Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
has predicted the start of 900,000 
new housing units next year—a drop 
of ten percent from the present mil- 
lion-a-year rate. One could hardly 
say this is an encouraging sign for 
the lumber industry. But, certainly, 
there is no reason to be resigned to 
a substantial drop in lumber sold for 
homes next year. 


(Turn to page 50) 
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Mr. Vogei: “. .. the facts, I believe, 
point to the conclusion that this indus- 
try’s growth has not been too rapid. . .” 


E are now well along in the 
season of economic forecast- 
ing for the new year. As 


might be expected, there appears to 
be a consensus that industry opera- 
tions in general will in 1954 prob- 
ably be at a somewhat lower level 
than in 1953. However, there is no 
unanimity of opinion as to the tim- 
ing and extent of such a decline, or 
when the basic strength of our econ- 
omy will assert itself and recovery to 
a higher level will occur. Econ- 
omists, unfortunately, are as lacking 
in stability as the field of economics 
itself. Consequently, while some lean 
toward the belief that the decline 
will occur in the first half of 1954, 
others have announced it started late 
in 1953, and still others are of the 
opinion that a high level will con- 
tinue through the first half of 1954. 
As to the depth, most feel that the 
adjustment will be moderate, similar 
to that of 1949, with a minority ex- 
pressing the thought that a greater 
reduction in industry activity will be 
experienced. 

On several occasions in recent 
months, the thought has been sug- 
gested that the paper industry may 
have in recent years increased its ca- 
pacity to an unwarranted extent and 
is now headed for a difficult period. 
Thus, it would appear that the im- 
pression in some quarters that this is 
a boom or bust industry has not yet 
been overcome, despite the indus- 
try’s record to the contrary. 

There is no question but that this 
industry has greatly expanded its ca- 
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Outlook for the 
Pulp and Paper 


Industry this Year 
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pacity in recent years, but rapid ex- 
pansion and over-expansion are far 
from being synonymous unless the 
expansion undertaken has been un- 
justified by demand; and the facts, 
I believe, point to the conclusion 
that this industry’s growth has not, 
under the circumstances, been too 
rapid and that the next results of 
the industry’s collective judgment 
has been a reasonably well-balanced 
growth. 

From 1946 through 1954, paper 
mills will have increased their 
capacity by slightly more than three 
million tons, or 30 percent; paper 
board mills by 5.7 million tons, equal 
to about 60 percent; and wood pulp 
by about 9.5 million tons, equal to 
77 percent. While the latter increase 
is large, it must be remembered that 
a substantial part of this increase has 
occurred in facilities designed for the 
production of dissolving grades of 
pulp. Further, in the postwar 
period, imports have shown little 
growth and the net effect of our 
domestic expansion has been to in- 
crease greatly our national self-suf- 
ficiency in this important raw ma- 
terial. This cannot but have a 
beneficial and stabilizing effect upon 
the long-term operations of the in- 
dustry. 

While the figure of almost nine 


million tons increase in capacity fos 
paper and board over an eight-year 
period appears large at first glance, 
consideration must be given to the 
fact that this represents in part ex- 
pansion which could not be com- 
pleted during World War II and is, 
as a result, only slightly less than the 
total increase of 10.8 million tons in 
capacity since 1941. Thus, by 1954, 
the industry will have increased its 
1941 capacity of 18.5 million tons by 
58 percent. In the preceding 13-year 
period, one which included a long 
series of depression years, capacity 
had increased by 5.6 million tons, 
equal to 43 percent of the capacity 
in 1928. 

However, for the period 1928-194) 
the population increased by only 13 
million (ten percent) and disposable 
income by 38 billion constant dol- 
lars (30 percent), while for the 
period 1941-1943 population in- 
creased by 27 million (18 percent) 
and disposable income by 83 billion 
constant dollars (50 percent). These 
facts, plus the great expansion that 
has occurred during the latter period 
in the applications and use of paper 
and paperboard, make it somewhat 
difficult to conclude that over ex- 
pansion of the industry has occurred. 

Finally, it must be remembered 
that not until 1941 did industry 
operations ever approach the 90 per- 
cent level which in recent years has 
characterized the industry. Had the 
industry continued, as prior to 1941, 

(Turn to page 52) 
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LITTLE-HERALDED cam- 
paign has been going on for 
some time in this country to 
promote better practices in one of 
the most important phases of con- 
servation—the propagation and 
care of shade trees and ornamental 


shrubs. In the forefront of this 
movement have been the municipal, 
county, state and regional groups 
whose membership is made up of 
commercial arborists, city foresters, 
park superintendents, nurserymen, 
educators, research scientists, civic 
leaders and laymen concerned with 
preserving and enhancing the beauty 
of our yards, streets and parks. 
That the campaign is making real 
progress was evidenced last month 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, at the 
28th annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Federation of Shade Tree 
Commissions, with the New Jersey 
Society of Certified Tree Experts 
and the Arborists Association of 
New Jersey cooperating. Though 
the two-day meeting dealt largely 
with technical and trade matters, it 
was plain to the lay observers among 
the 150 delegates that strides being 


made in the shade tree and orna- 
mental shrub field are matching 
those in forestry, wildlife manage- 


ment and other fields of conserva- 
tion endeavor. 

One of the reasons for this im- 
provement, according to Carl Witte, 
secretary treasurer of the New Jersey 
Society of Certified Tree Experts, is 
that the public is becoming edu- 
cated to the importance of trees and 
shrubs and the necessity for their 
protection and care. This is re- 
flected, he points out, in nore near- 
ly adequate municipal appropria- 
tions for this type of work, more 
money for research, and better sal- 
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aries to attract capable personnel. 
Another factor, he says, is the cali- 
ber of civic leaders serving on mu- 
nicipal and county commissions. 
These commissiouis, he explains, are 
now of comparable stature to boards 
of education and other civic bodies 
with the result that a community’s 
leading citizens are giving of their 
time and effort in the direction and 
promotion of this phase of local 
government. 

\ look at the business agenda of 
th. Federation’s meeting shows the 
scope of the work being done by the 
personnel of the various member 
commissions. For example, the con- 
ference was opened with a discussion 
by Richard Walter, Maplewood, 
N. J. arborist, of the results of a sur- 
vey conducted by 18 shade tree com- 
missions on the maintenance of 
newly-planted trees. Mr. Walter was 
followed by Wallace A. Mitcheltree, 
associate specialist in soil, New Jer- 
sey Agricultural Experiment Station, 
who explained how plant nutrients 
act in the soil, especially the impor- 
tance of the amounts of phosphorus 
available in the earth for plant ab- 
sorption. Also appearing on the 
opening day’s program were Charles 
J. Hare, of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America, who 
discussed municipal liability insur- 
ance, and Herman Porter, of the 
Bartlett Tree Expert Co., whose sub- 
ject was “The Arborist’s Library.” 

The afternoon session of the first 
day of the meeting dealt mainly with 
care of grounds. Maintenance of 
municipal lawns was discussed by 
Ralph E. Engel, assistant specialist 
in turf management, New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
while use and maintenance of orna- 
mentals on public grounds was ex- 
plained by Donald Wyman, Arnold 





Arboretum, Harvard 


University. 
Following a discussion period col- 
ored pictures of European gardens, 


street trees and arboretums were 
presented by Ernest J. Schreiner, of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Mr. Schreiner had collected the pho- 
tos during an extensive tour of west- 
ern Europe. Highlight of the ban- 
quet the evening of December 7 was 
an illustrated talk by Dr. Arthur B. 
Allen, professor of ornithology, Cor- 
nell University. Using unusual color 
films and recordings of bird songs, 
Dr. Allen detailed the role that birds 
play in the natural control of insects 
and other plant enemies. 

Subjects discussed Dec. 8 in- 
cluded: “Current Shade Tree Prob- 
lems,” by Mr. Porter; “Utilization 
of Wood from Removed Trees,” by 
Mr. Walter; “Troublesome Shade 
Tree Diseases of 1953,” by Spencer 
H. Davis, associate specialist in plant 
pathology, New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station; a progress re- 
port on the Rutgers University shade 
tree fellowship; and the showing of 
favorite colored slides. 

Various tools and supplies used: in 
arboricultural work were on display 
during the convention, with repre- 
sentatives of the participating firms 
and companies on hand to explain 
their uses. 

The 1954 officer slate elected by 
the Federation includes: Winston E. 
Parker, Moorestown, president; 
Maurice S. Bowen, Teaneck, vice 
president; Philip E. Alden, Kearny, 
secretary-treasurer; to the board of 
directors for three-year terms, Ed- 
ward J. O'Hara, Short Hills; Nelson 
T. Kessler, Trenton; Ernest Ricca, 
West Orange; E. G. Rix, Trenton; 
to a two-year term, Edward F. Brar- 
mann, Englewood. 
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Our State Forestry Associations 


LL segments of conservation en- 
deavor in the nation were 

A saddened to hear of the 
death on October 16 of Harris A. 
Reynolds, 70, secretary of the New 
England Forestry Foundation, the 
“father of town forests,” and a man 
once described by the late Austin 
Cary as not a forester, but a 
public opinion engineer.” He was 
founder of the New England Forestry 
Foundation in 1944. This organiza- 
tion now employs 14 foresters in 11 
management centers who have placed 
nearly a quarter-million acres of for- 
estland under management. As chair- 
man of the Community Forests com- 


(A Tribute to Harris A. Reynolds) 


mitee of the Society of American 
Foresters, he was either directly or 
indirectly responsible for establish- 
ment of upwards of 2,000 such tracts 
aggregating three million acres. Mr. 
Reynolds was a powerful force in 
forestry. He was cast in the same 
mold as former great leaders in state 
forestry including Joseph T. Roth- 
rock, Philip W. Ayres and Joseph 
Hyde Pratt. 

Like these predecessors, Mr. Rey- 
nolds was living proof that state for- 
estry associations can be great in- 
fluences for good in shaping public 
opinion on forestry issues and striv- 
ing for wise use of conservation. 


Shaded areas indicate states having forestry associations. 


More like him are needed. 

The American Forestry Associa- 
tion will miss Harris A. Reynolds— 
particularly at a time when it is Striv- 
ing to activate a new Program for 
American Forestry. As usual, Mr. 
Reynolds was already interested in 
this project and one of his last acts 
was to write the address on his foun- 
dation that was later delivered at the 
Forest Congress by James ]. Storrow. 
As a tribute to Mr. Reynolds—per- 
haps the one he would have liked 
best — AMERICAN Forests herewith 
dedicates the following story on the 
work of state forestry associations to 
his memory. 


Minnesota, though 


its association is now inactive, was the first state to organize such a group 
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Our State Forestry Associations 








REATION of public support 
for forest conservation has 
been furthered over the years 

by numerous citizens’ associations 
working on national, regional, and 
local levels. Most readers of AMERI- 
CAN Forests know that The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, founded in 
1875, is the oldest conservation asso- 
ciation in America. Not so well 
known is the fact that one year later 
the Minnesota Forestry Association 
was organized, the first state forestry 
association in America. 

In a declaration of principle that 
could hardly be improved if written 
today, the Association asserted ‘‘that 
forestry is an industry limited by 
economic conditions, that farmers in 
prairie regions and owners of tim- 
bered and cutover lands should be 
aided and encouraged by investiga- 
tions, demonstrations and _ educa- 
tional work; that the state govern- 
ment should practice scientific for- 
estry upon state forests for the 
benefit of the public.” 

Significant of the Minnesota For- 
estry Association’s initiative is the 
fact that it published one of the first 
American textbooks on the subject. 
Forestry in Minnesota, a book pre- 
pared by Samuel B. Green, was is- 
sued in 1898 in an edition of 10,000 
copies. 

Over the years the Association 
supported the state’s Division of 
Forestry, worked to prevent political 
interference with forestry employees, 
advocated adequate appropriations, 
campaigned for better protection 
against fire and for state forests, en- 
couraged the planting of shelterbelts 
and trees along highways, and pro- 
moted private forestry by farmers 
and industry. 

With such a record one might as- 
sume that the Minnesota Forestry 
Association, nearly four score years 
later, would be in the forefront of 
those successful and potent state or- 
ganizations promoting conservation. 
Alas, this association has been inac- 
tive for the past decade. 

During the half-century following 
1876 a number of additional state 
forestry associations came into exist- 
ence. In the 1920’s there were at 
least two dozen such associations in 
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operation. But some, having achieved 
the goals for which they were or- 
ganized, subsequently became inac- 
tive or disbanded. 

The following account of the ex- 
isting 14 state associations has been 
prepared largely from information 
supplied by their officers. Regret- 
fully, because of space limitation, 
the author has been unable to report 
fully on numerous interesting and 
important activities. 

The author regrets also that it is 
not possible to treat all the great 
leaders in this movement, and tell of 
their fascinating battles and victories 
in the fight for conservation. No 
cause ever had more inspired and 
dedicated workers than Philip W. 
Ayres of New Hampshire, Joseph 
Hyde Pratt of North Carolina, Har- 
ris A. Reynolds of Massachusetts, 
J. T. Rothrock of Pennsylvania, and 
others whose deeds deserve an hon- 
ored place in conservation history. 

Over the years, and during the 
past half-century in particular, the 
state forestry associations have con- 
tributed enormously and in many 
ways to the advancement of forestry, 
not alone on the local front, but on 
the national front as well. But in 
two special and necessary tasks the 
associations often did what no other 
organizations, governmental or pri- 
vate, were capable of doing or pre- 
pared to do. 

The first of these services was lead- 
ership. For many years the associa- 
tions were the main leaders in the 
march of conservation; in fact, in 
some states during certain periods 
the associations provided the only 
leadership available. 

The second great service rendered 
the cause of conservation by the state 
association was, and continues to be, 
the mobilization of public sentiment 
behind the job to be done. 

Among the states that once had 
state-wide volunteer forest conserva- 
tion associations that are no longer 
active are Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New York, Oklahoma, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 





The 14 associations currently ac- 
tive are represented in the Council 
of State Forestry Association Execu- 
tives. This Council holds an annual 
meeting at which time projects and 
activities of mutual interest are re- 
viewed. The current officers of the 
Council are: Chairman, James H. 
Kitchens, Jr., Louisiana Forestry As- 
sociation; Vice Chairman, Lawrance 
W. Rathbun, Society for the Protec- 
tion of New Hampshire Forests; and 
Secretary, Bruce Stewart, Texas 
Forestry Association. 


* * * 


The Colorado Forestry and Horticul- 
ture Association, the oldest function- 
ing state conservation association in 
America, was organized in 1884 as 
the Colorado State Forestry Associa- 
tion and reorganized under its pres- 
ent name in 1944. This is its 70th 
year of service to the cause of for- 
estry and conservation. 

A pioneer advocate of the protec- 
tion and sound administration of the 
forests of the state, the Association 
secured the act that set up the office 
of State Forest Commissioner in 
1885. On the national front the As- 
sociation urged Congress to create 
federal forest reserves, and helped 
secure the first such legislation 
passed in 1891. 

Because of Association activity, 
Colorado now has a productive state 
forest of some 70,000 acres, devel- 
oped in 1937 by exchange of na- 
tional forest for scattered state 
school lands. 

Establishment of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment 
Station in Fort Collins, in coopera- 
tion with Colorado A & M College, 
was helped by Association activity. 

In 1947 the Association sponsored 
a state survey of forest administra- 
tion in Colorado under the direction 
of the Society of American Forest- 
ers and the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Forestry Foundation. 

Throughout the years the Associa- 
tion has consistently fought for 
maintaining intact the integrity of 
the national forests and national 
parks. 

Currently the Association is work- 
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ing on legislation for a park system 
in the state; on a program of road- 
side planting and landscape develop- 
ment; and on the extension of the 
Denver metropolitan park system. 

A library on forestry, horticul- 
ture, and allied sciences is main- 
tained by the Association in its 
headquarters, 1355 Bannock Street, 
Denver 4. Other Association objec- 
tives are a herbarium, laboratories, 
botanical gardens, and arboreta for 
the study of Colorado plants; and 
the establishment of state and mu- 
nicipal parks. 

The Green Thumb is published 
monthly by the Association under 
the editorship of George W. Kelly. 
Current membership totals 2500. 
There are three salaried employees. 

Officers of the Association are Mrs. 
John Evans, honorary president; 
Fred R. Johnson, president; and 
Mrs. Mildred Cook, secretary-trea- 
surer. 


* * * 


The Connecticut Forest and Park 
Association was organized in 1895 as 
a voluntary association of people in- 
terested in making the state a better 
place in which to live by properly 
developing its forests and other out- 
door resources. Originally known as 
the Connecticut Forestry Associa- 
tion, the name was changed to For- 
est and Park Association on_ its 
incorporation in 1928. 

Through the pioneering work of 
this group the office of state forester 
was created. The present State Park 
and Forest Commission came into 
existence as a result of its efforts, as 
well as the tree warden system super- 
vised by the Commission. 

Among the Association’s addi- 
tional accomplishments are the state 
forests of some 125,000 acres, 52 state 
parks, and more than 500 miles of 
woodland trails. In connection with 
the latter project, the Association 
publishes the Connecticut Walk 
Book, a handbook of hiking trails 
with maps, now in its fourth edition. 

Notable over the years has been 
the Association’s work in conserva- 
tion education. It has led to the 
establishment of community forests, 
and to an active shade tree program 
with the theme “New Beauty for an 
Old State.” Its “Save the Elms” edu- 
cational campaign for the control of 
the Dutch elm disease has led to bet- 
ter protection of these noble trees. 
Nearly one hundred communities 
have been encouraged to undertake 
disease preventive work. 

Two other organizations, spon- 
sored by the Association, have at- 
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tracted national attention. The 
Northeastern Wood _ Utilization 
Council promotes the use of low- 
grade wood to stimulate improve- 
ment cuttings; its technical bulletins 
have been widely distributed. Conn- 
wood Inc. is a state-wide marketing 
association for forest products. 

From its headquarters at 119 
Whitney Avenue, New Haven 10, 
the Association publishes Connecti- 
cut Woodlands, a bimonthly maga- 
zine. The number of members is 
1150. 


Walter Howe of Litchfield is presi- 
dent, and Archibald W. Hurford is 
secretary and forester. 


* * * 


The Florida Forestry Association 
was organized in 1923 to secure the 
continuous and highest yields from 
the states’ 22 million acres of forest 
land and to secure their greatest pri- 
vate and public benefits. 


One of the Association’s first en- 
terprises was a publication on the 
forest trees of Florida. It has been 
reprinted five times. 

In 1927 the Association obtained a 
law creating the Florida Board of 
Forestry, which the following year 
selected the first state forester. Later, 
in 1935, the Association helped de- 
velop a comprehensive conservation 
program which, among other things, 
established the state Park Service and 
the University of Florida School of 
Forestry. 

In recent years the Association has 
conducted educational work through 
the schools, Future Farmers of 
America, 4-H Clubs, and civic or- 
ganizations. Two annual scholar- 
ships are provided; one is with the 
University’s School of Forestry at 
Gainesville; the other with the 
Ranger School at Lake City. 

Especially effective has been the 
Association’s work with the state 
legislature. As a result, the Associa- 
tion was instrumental in 1953 in 
securing the largest appropriation 
for forestry the state has ever had. 

At present the Association, with 
less than 400 members, does not have 
any salaried employees. The presi- 
dent is Justin R. Weddell, San Car- 
los Hotel, Pensacola, Fla. 

For a number of years the Associa- 
tion published a periodical magazine 
Trees and Trails, discontinued in 
1950. Currently Association mem- 
bers receive The Forest Farmer 
which is published by the Forest 
Farmers Association Cooperative and 
which contains a specially prepared 
insert about Florida forestry. 


The Georgia Forestry Association, 
Inc., was founded in 1907, gradually 
declined, was reorganized in 1922 
with an executive committee, and 
acquired a salaried executive secre- 
tary in 1945. 

An important accomplishment was 
the creation in 1925 of the Georgia 
Forestry Department by legislation 
sponsored by the Association. As a 
follow-up the Association again 
sponsored legislation in 1949 creat- 
ing the Forestry Commission func- 
tioning with the State Division of 
Conservation. Another legislative 
advance was a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting counties to partici- 
pate in state and federal aid for fire 
control. 


Early progress in professional edu- 
cation was taken by the Association 
in helping to influence the creation 
of the George Foster Peabody School 
of Forestry at the University of 
Georgia, the oldest forestry school 
in the South. Likewise the Associa- 
tion helped obtain funds for the 
Charles H. Herty pulp and paper re- 
search laboratory at Savannah, the 
first state research plant of its kind 
ever to be established. 

Currently, the Association is co- 
sponsor of the state Tree Farm sys- 
tem. Four cash prizes totalling 
$2000 are awarded annually by the 
Association in contests to “Keep 
Georgia Forests Green” between the 
counties participating in the state’s 
fire contro] organization. 

A permanent headquarters and 
office staff are maintained in the 
C & S National Bank Building, At- 
lanta. Hugh W. Dobbs of Atlanta 
is president and B. M. Lufburrow is 
executive secretary. The membership 
totals 200. A newsletter is issued 
quarterly. 


* * * 


A Louisiana Forestry Association 
was first organized about 40 years 
ago. It functioned for nearly two 
decades but never attained many 
members or exercised much influ- 
ence. A new organization with the 
same name was formed in 1947 for 
the protection and maximum devel- 
opment of Louisiana’s resources. 

During its relatively brief exist- 
ence the new Association has helped 
improve financial appropriations for 
the Louisiana Forestry Commission. 
It has sponsored the state Tree Farm 
system and the Keep Louisiana 
Green program. Among its legisla- 
tive objectives the Association is 
working to improve the taxation 
structure on timber and timberlands, 
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and to remove open ranging hogs 
from pine areas. 

In publicity and education the 
Association has been especially ac- 
tive; and has striven mightily to in- 
form the public generally, and state 
and local officials in particular, 
about the economic importance olf 
the forest resource. The campaign 
of education is directed toward sev- 
eral principal objectives: — stricte: 
forest fire law enforcement, enlarged 
acreage of woodland under scientific 
management, improved utilization 
of forest products, adequate contro] 
of forest diseases and insect pests, 
and accelerated reforestation. An 
ultimate goal is a comprehensive for- 
est policy for Louisiana. 

Headquarters are maintained at 
621 Johnston Street, Alexandria. 
R. H. Crosby, Jr., of DeRidder is 
president. There are two salaried 
employees; James H. Kitchens, Jr., is 
executive secretary. 

Total membership, including both 
individuals and organizations, ex- 
ceeds 1600. The Association’s official 
publication is Forests and People, 
an attractively written and_ illus- 
trated quarterly, with a circulation 
of 4000. 

* * * 


The Massachusetts Forest and Park 
Association was organized in 1898 as 
the Massachusetts Forestry Associa- 
tion; the name was changed in 1932. 

Under the late Harris A. Rey- 
nolds, its effective executive secre- 
tary from 1911 until his death last 
October, this Association became an 
outstanding leader in its field with 
one of the most impressive records 
of accomplishment of all the state 
associations. 

In 1904 the Association secured 
passage of the law that created the 
State Division of Forestry, and sub- 
sequently the fire warden act under 
which a state-wide system of fire de- 
tection towers were built; and _ ini- 
tiated legislation for the acquisition 
of 175,000 acres of state forest and 
authorization for a half-million ad- 
ditional acres. It helped create 127 
community forests in Massachusetts, 
and a number of parks, scenic areas, 
public beaches, and foot and bridle 
trails. 

So active has this Association been 
and so numerous have been its en- 
terprises that only a few can be re- 
ported. An example of its long and 
consistent efforts in behalf of the 
public interest is the Association’s 
roadside beautification program. 
Since 1899 when it procured the law 
requiring towns to elect tree war- 
dens, the organization has been re- 
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sponsible for the beautification of 
highways and the elimination of 
billboards. 

It has helped obtain literally 
dozens of good laws, among them 
legislation on equitable forest taxa- 
tion and the regulation of rest cut- 
ting. It has helped obtain public 
funds to fight the gypsy moth, white 
pine blister rust, Dutch elm disease, 
and other tree enemies. 

A project unique in the annals of 
state forestry associations is the New 
England Forestry Foundation, cre- 
ated by this Association in 1944. A 
nonprofit organization, it is set up to 
provide woodland owners with com- 
plete forestry services at cost. The 
Foundation provides employment 
for 14 foresters who in turn have 
served more than 1100 clients on 
nearly a quarter-million acres of 
land now under management. Chief 
forester is J. Milton Attridge. 

Three salaried employees com- 
prise the staff of the Association 
whose headquarters are at 3 Joy 
Street, Boston 8, Mass. Member- 
ship totals 1800. The president is 
William P. Wharton. The new secre- 
tary is Alfred M. Williams, Jr. A 
publication, Forest and Park News, 
is issued six times a year, edited by 
W. H. Clark. Numerous special re- 
ports, educational leaflets, and tech- 


nical notes have been published oven 
the years. 


* * * 


The Mississippi Forestry and Chem- 
urgic Association, organized in 1938, 
was incorporated as a_ non-profit 
educational body in 1940. It is the 
successor to the Mississippi Forestry 
Association founded in 1930. 

A principal object is to promote 
education, especially among the 
youth of the state, in natural re- 
source conservation,. It seeks to in- 
form the general public as to the 
values of forests, soil, wildlife, and 
water so that they may be man- 
aged wisely. 

Legislatively the Association works 
for improvement in laws in order to 
stabilize taxes and to encourage 
woodtand ownership and good man- 
agement. Said to be one of the 
greatest accomplishments in forest 
conservation was the passage of the 
Timber Severance Tax law of 1940. 

Both the Keep Mississippi Green 
program and the state Tree Farm 
system are administered by the As- 
sociation. 

Press releases and the publication 
Forest Facts are issued from the As- 
sociation headquarters in the Mill- 
saps Building, Jackson (P. O. Box 
1548). 


The president is Jack Stuart of 
Morton; the secretary-treasurer is 
John W. Thompson of Natchez. 
Frank B. Pittman is the executive 
secretary. 

Membership is reported to total 
1800. 


* * * 


The Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests, organized in 
1901, had as its first forester one of 
the most effective advocates of con- 
servation ever to serve a citizens’ 
association. Under Philip W. Ayres 
and other officers the Society led the 
campaign for a state Department of 
Forestry and for a state tree nursery, 
established in 1909. 

Another accomplishment was the 
Society’s participation in the cam- 
paign for passage of the Weeks Law 
which enabled the creation of na- 
tional forests east of the Mississippi. 
As a result the well-known White 
Mountain National Forest in New 
Hampshire was acquired in 1911. 

Jointly with the state, the Society 
acquired 6000 acres in famous Fran- 
conia Notch for $400,000 in 1927, 
thus preserving for public custodian- 
ship all the land in Franconia Notch 
not already in the White Mountain 
National Forest. 

Beginning in 1911 with the pur- 
chase of Lost River Gorge, the So- 
ciety, with the help of local com- 
mittees that it organized, acquired 
forest lands on Mount Monadnock, 
Mount Sunapee, Mount Kearsarge, 
and other scenic and historic places 
for public recreation. 

Through its well-publicized and 
well-attended meetings held regu- 
larly for nearly half a century, the 
Society carried on a campaign for 
equitable forest taxation, culminat- 
ing in the state’s unique Forest Con- 
servation and Taxation Law of 1949. 

In education the Society has been 
especially active. It operates a con- 
servation camp for high school stu- 
dents, another at Lost River for 
teachers, and initiated the annual 
forestry short course in 1948. 

The potent New Hampshire Nat- 
ural Resources Council was formed 
in 1953 as a result of Society recom- 
mendations. In addition it sponsors 
the state Tree Farm program. The 
Society has given financial and tech- 
nical aid to the New England For- 
estry Foundation since its inception, 
and to the Connecticut River Wa- 
tershed Council. 

With a membership in excess ol 
1000, the Society has three full-time 
and two part-time employees. Its 
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publication is Forest Notes, issued 
quarterly at the Society's headquar- 
ters, 7 South State Street, Concord, 
N. H. 

The officers are Edgar C. Hirst, 
president; Robert P. Burroughs, sec- 
retary; L. W. Rathbun, forester; and 
J. Howard Mendenhall, editor. 


* * * 


The North Carolina Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Inc., was organized in 1911 
to promote the protection and de- 
velopment of the forest, soil, water, 
and wildlife resources. Parallel ob- 
jectives are the reforestation of cut- 
over and idle lands, beautification 
of highways, and the acquisition of 
state forests and parks. 

A leading spirit in the organiza- 
tion of the Association was the late 
Joseph Hyde Pratt, then state geolo- 
gist. Col. Pratt, who subsequently 
served with distinction as a director 
of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion, was one of the outstanding con- 
servationists in America. 

For three decades the organization 
has carried on public educational 
campaigns, especially about forest 
fire. Through the Association’s ef- 
forts, many counties have affliated 
with the states’ forest fire control 
system. Increased effectiveness of the 
fire prevention program is a con- 
tinuing goal. 

Also on the educational front, the 
Association sponsors improved for- 
est cutting practices in the state and 
a modern water resources program. 
A movement has been started to pro- 
mote the growing and planting of 
hardwoods essential to sustain the 
Sstate’s vast furniture industry, to- 
gether with more research in hard- 
wood management and utilization. 

A current activity is the publica- 
tion of a forest management guide 
for landowners with the object of 
keeping Association members and 
other interested persons abreast of 
forestry developments and manage- 
ment techniques. 

The Keep North Carolina Green 
program and the state Tree Farm 
system are two additional activities 
in which the Association partici- 
pates. 

President is Roger W. Wolcott, a 
professional forester of Raleigh. Paul 
W. Schoen is executive secretary and 
there are also two salaried clerical 
employees, with Association head- 
quarters at 33614 South Salisbury 
Street (P.O. Drawer 2946) , Raleigh. 
The N.C.F.A. Bulletin is sent to 
members monthly. The number of 
members is 450. 
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The Ohio Forestry Association, Inc., 
was organized in 1903. For many 
years it carried on public education 
with the support of a small member- 
ship and a slim budget. In 1948 the 
Association established permanent 
headquarters with a full-time execu- 
tive secretary and was incorporated 
in 1951. 

As now constituted, the Associa- 
tion has as its major objectives the 
conservation of Ohio’s water, soil, 
and forests; public education about 
forestry and related subjects; and 
protection of the interests of wood- 
land owners and forest industries. 


Among the accomplishments in 
which the Association had an im- 
portant part are the establishment 
of the Department of Forestry at the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, the Department’s system of for- 
est protection and fire control, and 
the state forest tree nursery program. 
Ohio’s state forests and state forest 
parks are also the result of Associa- 
tion effort. 

Another development in which the 
organization assisted is the state’s 
unified Department of Natural Re- 
sources. Through Association lead- 
ership a forest policy for the state 
has been developed cooperatively 
with the timber industry. 

As part of its current public edu- 
cation, the Association is promoting 
programs in water resources, research 
in oak wilt, and sound resource use. 
Development of a comprehensive 
conservation plan for Ohio is a ma- 
jor goal. 

President is Howard M. Wells of 
Wilkesville. William Laybourne is 
executive secretary, with Association 
headquarters in the Southern Hotel, 
Columbus 15. Robert R. Paton is 
forester and Alan R. Blackburn is 
public relations director. Serving its 
1600 members, and the state in gen- 
eral, are six salaried employees. 

Two publications are issued 
monthly: the Conservation Bulletin 
and the Forestry Marketing Bulle- 
tin. 


* * * 


The Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion, organized in 1886, has a long 
and honorable record of accomplish- 


ment. Dr. Joseph T. Rothrock, 
known as the Father of Forestry in 
Pennsylvania, served for many years 
as its president. 

As a result of Association activity, 
in 1893 the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania set up a Forestry Commis- 
sion which led to the formation of a 
Bureau of Forestry in the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture in 1895. This 
bureau in 1905 became a separate 
Department of Forestry which in 
turn was subsequently re-named the 
Department of Forests and Waters. 

As early as 1886 the Association 
began publication of a forestry mag- 
azine called Forest Leaves, now is- 
sued quarterly as Pennsylvania For- 
ests, the oldest state conservation 
periodical in continuous publication 
in America. 


In 1897 the Association was re- 
sponsible for legislation creating the 
first state forests, now totalling 
1,730,000 acres. 

It also sponsored the establish- 
ment of professional forestry educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania, which was the 
first, and in fact the only, state to 
educate citizens wholly for service in 
the state forests. In 1903 was estab- 
lished the State Forest Academy at 
Mont Alto. This institution was 
merged in 1929 with the Pennsyl- 
vania State College which had 
started its Department of Forestry in 
1907. 

Among other Association accom- 
plishments are the acquisition in 
1926 of Tionesta Natural and Scenic 
Area in the Allegheny National For- 
est, and Ricketts Glen State Park in 
1941. 

In cooperation with the Associa- 
tion, the Department of Forests and 
Waters launched the Tree Farm Sys- 
tem in 1947. The Keep Pennsylvania 
Green program was also sponsored 
by the Association in 1949. 

Through its magazine, public 
meetings, and the educational mate- 
rial it distributes, tor nearly seven 
decades the Association has been the 
recognized leader in the public drive 
for forest protection, reforestation, 
state forests and parks, and other ad- 
vances in forestry in Penn’s Woods. 
Its goals include a state civil service 
system for technical forestry em- 
ployees of the Commonwealth; a 
Constitutional amendment to pro- 
vide for more equitable taxation of 
forest land; and full production of 
the forests of Pennsylvania for wood 
products, wildlife, water and _ soil 
conservation. 

The number of Association mem- 
bers is in excess of 1000. 

Officers are: President, M. K. God- 
dard, Department of Forestry, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, 
Pa. Secretary, L. P. Stradley, Jr., 
1222 Western Savings Fund Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Editor, A. C. 
McIntyre, 1710 Lynnewood Drive, 
Havertown, Pa. 
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The Texas Forestry Association, or- 
ganized in 1914, sponsored the es- 
tablishment of the Texas Forest 
Service, authorized by the state leg- 
islature the following year. Since 
that year the Association has loyally 
supported the state Forest Service 
and its program. But more than that, 
this state-wide educational organiza- 
tion for nearly four decades has dili- 
gently fostered the conservation, ex- 
tension, and wise use of all the for- 
est resources of Texas. 

At its summer forestry camps the 
Association has provided practical 
training in forestry for some 500 
farm youths, county agricultural 
agents, and Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica teachers. Operating two or three 
camps each summer, a cooperative 
effort with the Texas Forest Serv- 
ice, the Association carries on addi- 
tional educational work by running 
essay contests, distributing free for- 
est tree seedlings to farm youths, and 
promoting the study of forest con- 
servation in schools. In addition a 
separate summer camp for Negro 
boys and adult youth leaders has 
been operated during the past two 
ears. 

In 1944 the Association acted as 
co-sponsor for the Texas Tree Farm 
System. So successful has the pro- 
gram been that Texas now leads the 
nation in the number and _ total 
acreage of ‘ree Farms. The Asso- 
ciation likewise sponsors the state- 
wide Ke. ‘Texas Green program. 

The Texas Forestry Association 
Bulletin, published quarterly, is sent 
to the 700 members from the head- 
quarters in Lufkin (P. O. Box 1032). 

H. M. Seaman of Houston is 
president. There are two salaried 
employees; Bruce F. Stewart is ex- 
ecutive secretary and editor. E. O. 
Siecke, for many years the efficient 
state forester, is president-emeritus. 


= * * 


Virginia Forests, Inc., organized in 
1943, the youngest of the state for- 
estry associations, displays all the 
healthy vigor of youth. 

Having as its main purpose the 
conservation of the forest and water 
resources of the commonwealth, the 
Association has been especially ac- 
tive in public education. Through 
its work with schools, with public 
conservation agencies and the legis- 
lature, with private woodland own- 
ers, and with the forest products in- 
dustries, the Association has per- 
formed yeoman service to forestry. 

Since 1947 Virginia Forests, Inc., 
has sponsored the Tree Farm pro- 
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| Whooping Cranes 


gram in cooperation with the Vir- 
ginia Forest Service, the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute Extension Serv- 
ice, and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

During the past three years, in 
connection with the Keep Virginia 
Green program, the Association has 
distributed more than half a million 
pieces of literature to school chil- 
dren and has sponsored two state- 
wide fire prevention poster contests. 
County forestry committees have 
been organized by the Association 
to help carry out programs on a lo- 
cal level. 

Enactment of a state law to enable 
the Virginia Forest Service to pro- 
vide a timber marking service on a 
fee basis was obtained through the 
assistance of the Association. Help 
in securing additional needed appro- 
priations for the Virginia Forest 
Service is another continuing project 
of the Association. 

A valuable forestry training pro- 
gram for Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica was obtained in 1946 through the 
Association’s urging the Virginia De- 
partment of Education to create a 
supervisory position in the Vocation- 
al Agricultural Service to provide 
special training for F.F.A. instruc- 
tors. An annual N.F.A. forestry 
training camp has been sponsored by 
the Association for the past four 
years. 

An interesting current project is 


the annual award made to the “Man 


Gain Slowly 


} Arriving in Texas last month from 
| the Arctic, three whooping cranes 
| put the nearly extinct birds slightly 
| ahead in their battle for survival 
| against men and wild animals. Now 
| 24 of the stately white birds are feed- 
| ing in the swamps of their ancestral 
home—three more than last spring | 
on their annual migration to the | 
| Arctic Circle. 
Julian A. Howard, manager of the | 
Aransas Pass Wildlife Refuge on | 
| Blackjack Peninsula, reported in De- | 
cember that he and his staff had been 
watching for the birds for three 
| weeks—ever since their reported take 
| off from the far North. Howard and 
his crew of young wildlife scientists | 
guard the nearly extinct whoopers | 
| every winter at the South Texas ref- 
uge of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife | 
Service. 
The flock of whoopers that mi- 
grated north last April included only 
two young from the previous sum- 
mer’s hatch. The National Audubon 
Society and the Fish and Wildlife 
Service have put on intense publicity 
campaigns to protect the birds. In 
the past, many have been slain by 
careless or malicious hunters. 


of the Year in Forestry.” 

Virginia Forests is the Associa- 
tion’s magazine, issued bimonthly 
from the headquarters at 301 East 
Franklin Street, Richmond 19. 

Victor W. Stewart of Petersburg is 
president of the Association. William 
E. Cooper is executive director. The 
Association has 700 members. 


* * * 


The West Virginia Forest Council, 
Inc., was organized in 1946 and char- 
tered a year later as a nonprofit cor- 
poration for educational purposes. 
Its objects are to foster private ini- 
tiative in forest protection and man- 
agement, including the return to 
productivity of lands currently non- 
productive; to promote better wood 
utilization in order to conserve 
dwindling supplies; to encourage 
new wood-using industries and bet- 
ter marketing of products; and final- 
ly to induce watershed management, 
stream pollution abatement, and the 
conservation of water resources for 
recreation. 

In legislation the Council helped 
rewrite forest fire laws that were en- 
acted by the 1953 legislature. 

A participant in the Keep West 
Virginia Green program, the Coun- 
cil cooperates with the state Con- 
servation Commission’s Division of 
Forestry and the state Road Commis- 
sion in providing fire prevention 
signs along highways. 

Cooperatively with the Conserva- 
tion Commission and the Appala- 
chian Hardwood Manufacturers As- 
sociation, the Council helps adminis- 
ter the state Tree Farm system. 
Woodland equipment shows have 
been sponsored in connection with 
Tree Farm dedications to demon- 
strate machinery and equipment 
used in forestry and logging. 

In the interest of research the 
Council helped obtain the Fernow 
Experimental Forest, operated by 
the Forest Service, in 1949; and a 
3000-acre forest experiment station 
for the West Virginia University. 

With the West Virginia Garden 
Clubs the Council helps extend Ar- 
bor Day school plantings. A new en- 
terprise is Operation Green Thumb, 
an action program of reforestation 
and related activities for youth 
groups. 

Council headquarters are at 71014 
Lee Street, Charleston 1. E. D. 
Knight of Charleston is president, 
and Asher W. Kelly, Jr., is the sal- 
aried executive secretary. There are 
some 200 individual and_ business 
members. The Forest Council News- 
letter is published every six weeks. 
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A Look at the Future of Resources 


spokesman. Unless sufficient quality 
timber is produced, it will undoubt- 
edly mean higher prices and subse- 
quent loss of markets, he said. 

Eventual balance of growth and 
drain, the director of resources for 
one western state said, depends 
mainly on three key factors—man- 
agement, protection and taxation. 
To this list a former public forester 
added “stability and continuity of 
operation” and stressed that in pe- 
riods of economic unrest even the 
nations best trained on proper for- 
estry procedure have resorted to ex- 
pediency and stripped their lands of 
timber. The answer, this particular 
spokesman said, is to set up some 
type of public control to prevent 
people from “making fools of them- 
selves.” 

While the representatives of pub- 
lic and private agencies all pointed 
to undoubted advancement in tim- 
ber growth in recent years with many 
examples provided the lack of cur- 
rent information on timber growth 
is an admitted weakness and one that 
should be corrected. Consensus was 
that both the forest survey and the 
Timber Resource Review of the For- 
est Service should be pushed as rapid- 
ly as possible and given full support. 

Chairman Wilm’s subsection on 
Watershed Values laid down a six- 
point guide for dealing with water- 
shed problems. These are: 1) The 
watershed is the logical unit within 
which people can work together on 
the conservation of their resources— 
based on the belief that people in a 
watershed have more in common 
than people in most political units; 
2) It is the responsibility of all the 
people to participate actively in the 
preparation and prosecution of their 
own resource programs; 3) To be ef- 
fective, watershed programs should 
deal with all resources and all re- 
lated problems, preferably simulta- 
neously; 4) People of a watershed 
should secure cooperation between 
all assisting agencies — federal, state 
and local—but retain control of the 
program for the people of the wa- 
tersheds; 5) Watershed work should 
be directed toward the greatest bene- 
fits of all interests in the watershed; 
6) Costs of watershed programs 
should be borne principally by local 
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people (individuals and organiza- 
tions) , and by the various watershed 
interests, in proportion to the bene- 
fits received. 

Specific suggestions included es- 
tablishment of a neutral, non-gov- 
ernmental body to evaluate the prog- 
ress of the recently inaugurated five 
million dollar pilot plant operations 
on some 65 watersheds; greater par- 
ticipation by the several states in 
watershed programs, together with 
revision of state laws to facilitate 
such effective participation; clarifica- 
tion of the statutory authority and 
responsibilities of the federal agen- 
cies working in the conservation 
field; and establishment of a Presi- 
dential Commission, or a body op- 
erating at the Executive level in the 
Office of the President, as a means 
of achieving balance and coordina- 
tion in the activities of federal agen- 
cies in the conservation field. 

Upstream watershed operations 
were termed essential by the subsec- 
tion since they reduce the frequency 
and damage of “smaller floods” on 
the smaller streams in rural areas— 
where more than half of the total 
United States flood damage occurs; 
improve agriculture and farm pro- 
ductivity; help protect and prolong 
the life of downstream flood control, 
power and similar installations; and 
reduce siltation of river channels 
and reservoirs. 

Fast growing demand for small 
recreational areas for urban, subur- 
ban and rural sections, and the ne- 
cessity for obtaining such areas be- 
fore land values increase further, 
was stressed by Chairman Herbert's 
subsection on wildlife and wilderness 
values. A recreational area for every 
school was recommended. Opposi- 
tion was voiced to the invasion of 
the parks of the District of Columbia 
by express highways. 

There was general agreement that 
the demand for wildlife is constantly 
increasing, and that destruction of 
habitat on the one hand and mount- 
ing hunting pressure on the other 
are creating a scarcity of wildlife 
supply in many areas. One of the 
primary questions in this subsection 
centered around the various means 
by which wildlife can be increased 
to meet probable future demand. It 
was further agreed that there is a 


need for more human considerations 
in wildlife management, such as the 
capacity of farm and other lands to 
support hunters as well as game, the 
necessity to spread understanding of 
wildlife facts, and the necessity of 
influencing sportsmen to find satis- 
faction in such supplies of wildlife 
as it will be feasible to make avail- 
able. 

Use of the national parks, monu- 
ments and historical areas is steadily 
increasing, the subsection reported. 
The number of such areas and facili- 
ties, services and accommodations 
were termed “grossly inadequate” to 
meet present needs and to “portray 
properly the pageant of America’s 
great natural historical areas.” Ad- 
ditional parks and monuments, em- 
bracing outstanding scenic areas, 
especially in the East, important his- 
torical areas, and areas to fill signifi- 
cant gaps, are desirable in long-range 
programs, the subsection said. Open- 
ing of some additional areas in ex- 
isting national parks and monu- 
ments will be necessary and adequate 
lodging and restaurant accommoda- 
tions are needed, the report stated. 


“People need wilderness areas in 
the national parks, the national for- 
ests and certain state narks,” the re- 
port emphasized. ‘Wilderness is an 
important item in our standard of 
living, even though it is intangible. 
We need to maintain the high qual- 
ity of such areas, provide more pro- 
tection, and resist the increasing 
pressures for the destruction of wil- 
derness by lumbering, grazing, min- 
ing, motorized transportation and 
construction of reservoirs. There is 
further need for smaller ‘natural 
areas,’ near populous districts, where 
animal and plant communities may 
be preserved for study and enjoy- 
ment of the people.” 

Dr. Benedict’s subsection on Food 
and Nonwood Fibers said that the 
demands for food and nonwood fi- 
bers will probably increase 40 to 50 
percent during the third quarter of 
this century. This means that pro- 
duction must be increased as much 
during that period as it was in- 
creased during the preceding 25 
years. 

“How can the output be increased 
efficiently and at low cost?” the sub- 
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section asked. “The amount of in- 
crease of crop land will, of course, 
depend on economic cdnditions and 
need. But the consensus seems to be 
that the maximum probably is 
around ten percent. The answer 
then must be increased productivity 
on land in use.” 

Research, particularly basic re- 
search, appears to offer the greatest 
long-term promise, the subsection in- 
dicated. There is evidence with some 
crops or products that a plateau has 
been reached in the curve of pro- 
duction increase possible through 
the application of existing scientific 
knowledge. This must be coupled 
with intensified efforts to bring im- 
proved techniques into application 
—increased use of fertilizer, ma- 
chinery and other technical aids. 
There was general agreement that 
too little engineering and technical 
aid has been supplied for soil and 
water conservation. There was also 
considerable opinion in this sub- 
section that neither past nor pres- 
ent organization of soil conservation 
activities is amply satisfactory for 
meeting these needs. It was also the 
opinion of the group that too little 
is known about erosion causes and 
control and that more research is 
needed. 

Unexpected agreement was found 
that present public ownership of 
range lands probably is the most de- 
sirable arrangement for upbuilding 
and protection. In some areas pro- 
ductivity has been markedly in- 
creased, while in others more is 
needed, the report stressed. There 
was strong sentiment in this sub- 
section for combination of all fed- 
eral activities relating to federal 
lands not in specialized use. The 
area of discord between views of live- 
stock growers and federal admin- 
istrators is decreasing, the report 
said. 

Interest in the subsection’s find- 
ings on public lands was further 
heightened by a debate at one of the 
conference general sessions between 
Robert W. Sawyer, AFA director 
and former editor of the Bend (Ore- 
gon) Bulletin, and Congressman Wes- 
ley A. D’Ewart, of Montana, and the 
author of the uniform federal graz- 
ing lands bill (H.R. 4023). This de- 
bate was further punctuated by an 
unscheduled address by Bernard De- 
Voto, writer and historian. 

In his remarks, Congressman 
D’Ewart had stated that Montana’s 
record in resources management 
‘completely refutes the belief 
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Accord Reported on Minerals 


“GRATIFYING degree of accord” was reported at the Mid-Century 
Conference on Resources in December by a section on “Domestic Prob- 
lems of Nonfuel Minerals” as regards the system of acquiring title on 
public lands to mineral properties through the patent-claim system. This 


lias been an area of sharp controversy between opposing groups for years. 


In addressing themselves to the problem, the conferences were asked the 
following question: “Does the claim-patient, as it exists in the laws 
governing mining activities on public lands, need revision because of 
present abuses, administrative difficulties, or because of a need to en- 


courage exploration, development and the use of new techniques of dis- 
covery?” 


“Rather good concurrence on the following points” was reported by 
Chairman Evan Just in reporting to the whole conference: 


1) That it is very desirable to protect the fundamental nature and 
intent of the claim-patent system, which encourages mineral development 
by private parties and affords an opportunity to acquire title through 
discovery and constructive development. 


2) That cooperation should be given toward discouragement and dis- 
establishment of “subterfuge” claimants who use the mining law to acquire 


rights apart from the acquisition and development of mineral deposits. 


3) That provision should be made for a new type of temporary claim 
of board extent and without the initial discovery requirements, to en- 


courage new methods of scientific projecting. 


4) That sound multiple use of public lands prior to patenting claims is 
in the public interest. 


5) That duplicate recording of claims and assessment work with federal 
agencies is feasible if the process is kept simple and inexpensive. 
6) That assessment work requirements should not be raised. Neither 


should they be waived unless conditions cause genuine and wide-spread 
obstacles in performance. 


7) That the present terms under which patents are obtained are sound 
if properly administered. 

8) That no extension of the leasing system to new types of minerals is 
desirable. 


9) That the present situation in regard to the size of lode claims and 
extralateral rights is reasonably satisfactory. 


The view was expressed by several in the group that a restudy of the 
claim-patent system is warranted with a view to bringing it up to date, 
eliminating abuses and clarifying title procedure. 


“In explanation of the gratifying degree of accord which was reached 
in this field, it seems only fair to state that the traditional mining indus- 
try’s resistance to change has been largely based on fears that the persons 
sponsoring change really intended to destroy the fundamental purpose ol 
the claim-patent system,” Mr, Just said. “New administrative attitudes and 
evidences of good faith on the government's side have done much to 
dispel these fears and I believe that further steps of a cooperative, progres- 
sive nature will be undertaken.” 
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in some circles that the states are 
somewhat subject to baneful influ- 
ences and are not competent to man- 
age their own affairs. In the same 
circles, there has been a growing be- 
lief that the people cannot be trust- 
ed. The assumption has grown that 
if the federal government cares for 
natural resources, it is conservation; 
but if private individuals seek to ac- 
quire any land now publicly owned, 
their object is a ‘steal.’ It is this at- 
titude—that individuals cannot be 
trusted to control land—that is ex- 


pressed for example to deny private 
users any right of priority to graze 
on public lands that are made suit- 
able for grazing...” 

Replying to Representative 
D’Ewart, Mr. DeVoto said, “The 
Congressman asks, ‘Cannot we west- 
erners be trusted to take better care 
of these lands than the government 
bureaus?’ . . . The answer to his ques- 
tions is, ‘No, they cannot be 


trusted’. 
In his address on the subject, 





“The Public Lands—Who Should 
Control Them?”, Judge Sawyer said 
there was “only one answer—the ob- 
vious answer. The public lands 
should be controlled by their own- 
ers—the people of the United States 
and the control should be exercised 
through their representatives—the 
Congress . . . Properly managed and 
soundly conserved these public lands 
and their fruits will become and re- 
main some of America’s most impor- 
tant Resources for the Future.” 





Famous Forests —Britain’s Heart of Oak 


salmon are found, and pierced by 
four estuaries of the sea. The free 
use of all of these various types of 
terrain was, of course, essential to 
the people living there. 

Under the Charta de Foresta, and 
later laws, a free man could pasture 
cattle and swine in the forest, and 
even leave them there overnight: 
he could hunt small game for food, 
build dams, springs and _ pools, 
gather honey, and keep hawks and 
falcons, but always, “so that it be not 
to the annoyance of his neighbors.” 
The forest laws were still in force, 
but penalties were much reduced, 
and it was stated that, “no man shall 
lose life or limb for hunting deer.” 
Heavy fines were imposed instead. 

Just to make sure these new laws 
weren't forgotten—since, in those 
days kings frequently did rescind 
concessions made by their predeces- 
sors—subsequent generations made 
their kings swear to uphold the 
Charta de Foresta. One notabie cere- 
mony was held in 1245 in Westmin- 
ster Hall, attended by the king and 
his nobles, at which the Archbishop 
of Canterbury denounced any who 
would break the Forest Charter. 

To administer the Crown Forests 
there was, for centuries, a Lord 
Warden of the Forests, also known 
as the Wood Ward—and it is proba- 
bly from this official’s title that we 
get the modern name Woodward. 
In 1919 a Forestry Commission was 
created, which, in respect to the New 
Forest, functions much as does our 
own National Parks Service —watch- 
ing for fires, guarding against de- 
struction, and making provisions for 
tourists. 

Down the centuries the forest laws 
became more and more relaxed, and 
at one time there was a custom in 
the New Forest that if a house were 
built and roofed and a fire built 


(From page 15) 


within, the Crown could not pull 
it down. The results were wild 
scrambles similar to the early days in 
the West. The homesteaders in the 
New Forest were called squatters, 
and they had to work very fast. A 
system was devised whereby a whole 
cottage (built chiefly of yellow clay) 
was put up in one night. Some even 
had two stories! The only require- 
ment was that by dawn a curl of 
smoke must show from the chimney 
—after which the king’s men could 
do nothing. After all, a man’s home 
is his castle. Many of these “clay 
lump” cottages, as they were called, 
have been enlarged and modernized 
down the years, and are still lived in 
today. 

The New Forest grows some of the 
finest and tallest oaks and beeches in 
England, and even before Queen 
Elizabeth’s day it furnished the 
masts, ribs and planks for the ships 
which carried explorers all over the 
world. And always, the New Forest 
has been of military importance. 

At Buckler’s Hard, a small town 
on a river leading to Southampton, 
from 1745 to 1818, a great number 
of Britain’s ships of the line were 
built, including the Agamemnon, 
part of Nelson’s fleet at the Battle of 
Trafalgar. (The basic requirements 
for a major 74-gun ship of those days 
were; 2000 oaks, 100 tons of wrought 
iron, and 30 tons of copper—and 30 
months time.) 

No ships are built at Buckler’s 
Hard now, but tourists can still see 
the depressions on the riverbank in 
which these early men-of-war were 
laid down. 

In World War I, the New Forest 
supplied eight million cubic feet of 
lumber, and in World War II, 1214 
million cubic feet. Further, in 
World War II, there were located in 
the forest three big aircraft centers, 


a bombing range and a tank train- 
ing area, which meant that a total 
of some 8708 acres were pretty well 
torn up. 


Of course the character of the 
New Forest had changed quite a 
little even before the first war—it is 
crossed by several motor roads, and 
such towns as Lyndhurst, Brocken- 
hurst, Totten, Bealieu, Ringwood 
and Burley are located there. But 
the New Forest remains always for 
the British a priceless heritage, and 
bardly was the war over when a 
commission was busy studying means 
to repair the damage. This feeling 
that the New Forest is something 
very special is nothing new. In 1845 
when a railroad line was built 
through it, the track was made to 
circle around a fine piece of “orna- 
mental woods” which, it was decided, 
should not be desecrated. 


All sorts of odd characters have 
lived in the forest, but perhaps the 
oddest was Brusher Mills, one of a 
family which made lifetime careers 
of catching adders and other poison- 
ous snakes. Equipped with heavy 
boots and gaiters, Mills usually 
bagged about 160 adders a month in 
summer—with his bare hands. It 
was believed at one time that adders’ 
fat was good for sprains in horses 
and dogs. Mills lived in an earthen 
hut in the forest and appears to 
have made quite a name for him- 
self. 

Since the deer had been allowed to 
multiply almost without hindrance, 
there got to be so many of them— 
around 8000, in the late 1700’s—that 
they were eating the pasturage near- 
by and the local farmers started to 
complain. For a time specia] hay was 
grown to feed them, but even so they 
often starved to death in cold 
winters. 
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At length, in 1851, Parliament 
passed the Deer Removal Act, and 
a great number of the animals were 
trapped in high nets set up in the 
forest, and destroyed. 

In the past 200 years the forest 
has also become populated by a 
breed of wild ponies, augmented by 
prize Arabian race horses set loose 
in the forest from time to time. 

Thanks to conservation programs 
developed in the past 300 years, the 
New Forest still has fine stands of 
oak, beech, Scotts pine, Corsican 
pine and Douglasfir, in all stages of 
growth. The first nurseries to sup- 
ply new growth for the forest were 
started in the 1600's, net long after 
the House of Commons in 1608 
ordered a count of the trees in the 
New Forest. It was reported that 
there were 123,927 trees ‘sound and 
fit” for major construction, with an 
uncounted number of smaller trees 
and saplings. 

Today the New Forest has some 
90,000 acres, of which about 26,000 
are privately owned, while the re- 
maining 64,000 acres belong to the 
Crown. 


But while most of the New Forest 
is now freely open to all, the Forestry 
Commission has what are known as 
“rolling powers of enclosure,” which 
make it possible to keep a certain 
area in which there is new growth, 
fenced off until it is sufficiently 
mature not to be destroyed by 
ponies, cattle, etc. Later, the fence is 
removed and the area restored to 
public use. 

Two miles south of London by 
train, the New Forest is today a vast 
public park without any fences, ex- 
cept those noted, in which people 
can hike, swim, play golf, and camp. 
There are four youth hostels and 
several hotels, and under restricted 
conditions, there is hunting and fish- 
ing. 

Perhaps the British feeling about 
their New Forest, now almost a thou- 
sand years old, can best be found in 
the report published in 1945, on the 
subject of billboards in this area. 

“Keen tradesmen, anxious that 
their places should not be passed un- 
noticed, seek by multiplicity of 
notices and garish coloring to draw 
attention to their premises. In a 
place where advertisement is uncon- 
trolled, there may be some justifica- 
tion for this kind of thing, but 
where all else is quiet, a well modu- 
lated voice, scarcely raised above the 
speaking pitch is equally effective in 
carrying the message and far more 
attractive.” 








Highway Poses Threat 
To Rock Creek Park 


ONCERN over a proposal to build a six-lane express highway through 

‘Rock Creek Park—one of the most beautiful in Washington, D. C., 
and the world—was expressed in December at two well-attended meetings 
of national conservation organizations. 

What had previously been treated as primarily a local problem assumed 
national significance on December 7 when the Natural Resources Council, 
representing 39 conservation organizations in the nation, called a meeting 
to consider the proposal of highway engineers that such a highway would, 
in their judgment, ease strained traffic conditions in the Greater Wash- 
ington area. 

Tom Wallace, of Louisville, Kentucky, one of the most widely-respected 
conservationists in the country, told the group that “the proposed Rock 
Creek express highway is a threat to public parks in every United States 
city and state. Rock Creek Park belongs to the federal government. It is 
one of the most famous city parks in the world. If this precedent could 
be established in Rock Creek Park, no public park would be safe.” 

“No single park area in Washington, D. C., is without a threat from 
proposed highways and similar developments,” Dr. Irsten R. Barnes, 
president of the Audubon Society of the District of Columbia, told a 
second meeting called December 11 by the Wilderness Society. At this 
meeting, the group also considered the parkway that has been proposed 
over the route of the C, & O. Canal from Washington to Cumberland, 
Maryland, and the future of Theodore Roosevelt Island. 

Dr. Barnes said that he hoped the people of Washington could take 
steps to assure the nation that the city is “not just a hive gone mad with 
highways” but stressed that the problem is national in scope and that 
“nothing but letters to Congressmen from beyond Washington can put 
an end to this foolishness.” 

Former Senator Gerald P. Nye, chairman of a citizens’ committee to 
keep the express highway out of Rock Creek Park, said that the purpose 
of Maryland and D. C. road planners was to punch a six-lane trucking 
highway right through the entire Rock Creek Park area, though the zoo, 
and down to the Potomac River, with another similar trucking flung 
through Sligo Park to the East. 

Meanwhile, the Conservation News Service of the Natural Resources 
Council, a report from the nation’s capital edited by Carl D. Shoemaker, 
had released a summary of the situation to. conservation organization's 
throughout the country. Entitled “Should Rock Creek Park Be Used For 
An Automobile Express Highway?”, Mr. Shoemaker’s release stated in part, 
“Rock Creek Park is a national shrine and is said to be, by world travelers, 
the finest example of a wilderness area within the borders of any city in 
the world. It is a playground, a recreational area, with miles on miles of 
winding roads and trails. It affords pleasure and solitude to all classes of 
our citizenship. It has been set aside through acquisition made pursuant 
to Congressional enactment. 

“Road planners, in their endeavor to find what they considered an 
easy solution to the problem of quickly getting automobile traffic into 
the heart of the city, seized upon the idea of using this magnificent park 
through which to make a six-lane arterial express highway, Little thought 
was given to where these cars would be parked when they reached down- 
town Washington. Such an express highway would not only mar the 
unexcelled beauty of Rock Creek but would do away with much of its 
recreational and aesthetic value. 

“This park belongs not only to the people of the city of Washington 
but to all of the people of the nation and is one of the showplaces for 
the millions of people who annually visit their national capital. It is under 
the jurisdiction of the National Park Service and its administration and 
management is part of its responsibility,” the report declared. 

The Natural Resources Council is not a policy-making organization. Its 
function is to report to member organizations on new developments 
pertaining to conservation matters in Washington and the nation. 














On the basis of these second crops 
of pine, produced naturally and 
without any credit attaching to the 
management of the original exploit- 
ers, not only did increasing num- 
bers of large operators see the light 
and reverse their plans before com- 
plete liquidation— as was the case 
with the Crossett Lumber Company 
in Arkansas, as an example — but 
the great Southern Lumber Com- 
pany at Bogalusa, La., mills at Roan- 
oke, North Carolina and Orange, 
Texas, and the Champion Paper 
Company at Canton, N. C. pio- 
neered in the use of southern pine 
for paper. 

The paper industry in the south 
was born and grew up on the nur- 
ture offered by volunteer crops of 
second-growth pine, but as at Boga- 
lusa and increasingly elsewhere, 
went into a heavy planting program, 
to restore to full production areas 
that has been completely devastated 
by logging and fire, or had other- 
wise failed to reproduce to the pine 
crop that was the product sought. 
This industry at once supplied the 
missing element in the practice of 
intensive forestry, namely, a market 
for early and frequent thinnings, and 
for otherwise unmerchantable limbs 
and tops. It looked as if through 
this great industrial advance, the for- 
ests of the south would be able to 
realize the goal of ideal forest man- 
agement, namely, full production of 
a diversity of products, accompanied 
by all necessary benefits of wildlife, 
recreation, and protection of water 
resources. 

Into this picture, at about the 
same time with the initial revolu- 
tion in private attitudes, came the 
federal government with a purchase 
program based on the intention of 
securing blocks of cutover and “dev- 
astated” pine lands, in the coastal 
plain, and managing them as dem- 
onstrations of forestry. These were 
lands that the “builders” had reject- 
ed—of so little ostensible value to 
the sawmill men who had cut out 
that, subsequent to 1934, in east 
Texas the average price paid for 
652,765 acres of cutover land was 
$.62 an acre, which figure covers the 
entire area of national forests in that 
state except 5228 acres acquired by 
exchange or donation. Similar ex- 
perience attached to the federal pur- 
chases in the remaining states of the 
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Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains, un- 
til with each state a nucleus of fed- 
eral holdings was established. 

The total federal purchases in Ala- 
bama, Florida, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Texas, lying within the 
coastal pine type, is to date 4,254,- 
093 acres for which was paid $16,- 
789,424 or an average price of $3.95 
per acre. This is the value placed on 
these cutover lands by the lumber- 
men who sold them at that time, 
largely before the advent of the new 
pulpwood market. Since which time 
the ugly duckling that no one want- 
ed has become a swan. The growth 
in values on these “worthless” and 
rejected cutovers is illustrated by a 
tract of 1500 acres of cutover long- 
leaf pine lands purchased by Henry 
Hardtner at Urania, La. in 1904 for 
$1 per acre, which now has natu- 
ral stands of longleaf and loblolly 
pine originating in 1913, and 40 
years old, that have grown one and 
a quarter cords per acre annually, 
and are worth $5 per cord, $250 per 
acre on the stump. 

But the value of these second 
growth pine forests greatly exceeds 
the market quotations for pulpwood 
stumpage, and thereby hangs a tale. 
In the four national forests of Tex- 
as, the Angelina, Davy Crockett, 
Sabine and Sam Houston, which the 
original loggers had no further use 
for, current stumpage prices for sales 
of sawtimber during the fiscal year 
1952-53 averaged $35.16, while pulp- 
wood brought $4.91 per cord. Two 
cords of pulpwood, cut from trees 
large enough to produce lumber, are 
equivalent to 1000 board feet. The 
stumpage equivalent for converting 
sawlog material into pulpwood is 
therefore $9.82 per thousand, and 
the sawlog value of such trees is 3.6 
times that of pulpwood. 

When pulpwood is obtained from 
thinnings, tops, and rejects, this dis- 
crepancy is partially explainable. 
But when stands of young timber, at 
the zenith of rapid growth, are cut 
clean for pulpwood, the potential 
waste in, future values is excessive. 
The situation is that southern pulp- 
wood as such is still underpriced as 
stumpage —a fact emphasized by 
contrast in such states as Wisconsin, 
which is in short supply and is im- 
porting wood from Montana and 
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The Land Ownership Issue in East Texas — Chapman 


paying three times the prices still 
current in the south. 

The outstanding fact of national 
forest management in the coastal 
pine belt is the determination of 
the federal policy makers and For- 
est Service to manage these forests 
for the greatest good of the greatest 
number of persons in the long run, 
and not to permit any one special 
interest to obtain an undue advan- 
tage at the expenses of other elements 
equally entitled to the benefits of 
these forests. Private industry is ac- 
customed to base its logic on profits 
— but profits to whom? Is it profit- 
able to the economy of the south to 
permit its promising young second 
growth to be devoted to the single 
purpose of feeding the paper mills, 
no matter how voracious their appe- 
tite, when by proper and intelligent 
management, from 25 to 30 cords of 
pulpwood can be obtained from 
thinnings, and a crop of sawtimber 
grown at nearly twice the rate, which 
is worth to the owner three to four 
times what he is able to get for the 
pulpwood product? Measured by the 
commercial yardstick of prices on 
the stump, the need to grow lumber 
in the south exceeds that for pulp- 
wood by three or four to one. 


This need the national forests are 
committed to supply in as large a 
proportion as good forest manage- 
ment permits. Sawtimber is not sold 
as pulpwood but for lumber. The 
result of this policy, while economi- 
cally foolproof, does not please the 
Chamber of Commerce of East 
Texas. 

Many, if not a majority, of the 
large southern corporations, faced 
with the problem of supplying their 
huge southern investments in plants 
with adequate raw material, are 
tending towards the management of 
their own lands on short rotations 
up to 30 years, cutting the crop 
clean, and repeating the process by 
planting or from seed trees. The 
yields of pulpwood obtained in this 
way, as shown by experimental plots 
established by the author at Urania, 
La., now 40 years old, are roughly 
comparable but do not tend to ex- 
ceed those yielded by repeated thin- 
nings plus the volume of the resid- 
ual stand at that age. But the com- 
parative values of the crops by each 


(Turn to page 42) 
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- dynamic new engine 
gives the popular D Motor Grader 


INCREASED work power 
for the woods 


Those who own Allis-Chalmers Model D’s know the ability of 
these versatile machines to do outstanding work in the woods. 
Now — with extra power and added features — the Model D sets 
even higher performance standards in the low-cost grader field. 


Dynamic New POWER-CRATER Engine gives the Model D reserve 
power to: (1) handle the same loads in higher gear or bigger 
loads in the same gear, (2) increase road speeds, especially where 
there are grades, (3) reduce need for shifting, thus lengthen 
clutch life, (4) give better all-round maneuverability. There’s 
plenty of power to crowd while loading with the rear-end loader. 
Engine throttles down to half speed and still does the same job — 
on low-speed work. 


Leaning front wheels* enable the Model D to handle new jobs... 
counteract side-draft on ditching and bank cutting. 


Power circle turn* permits easy positioning of blade from opera- 
tor’s seat. When finishing subgrade or blacktop, for example, 
moldboard can be readily rotated without disturbing road surface. 


These and other big-grader features — such as ground-gripping 
Tandem Drive, ROLL-AWAY Moldboard, Tubular Frame and 
Power Controls — combined with extra power make the Model D 
the accepted leader in the low-cost grader field. Ask your Allis- 
Chalmers dealer to demonstrate on your own job. 


POWER-CRATER and ROLL-AWAY are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 
*Optional equipment 





Luis: DIVISION 


¢ MILWAUKEE 1, U. S.A, 





POWER-CRATER 
Engine brings fruly 
modern power to 
the Model D 


This new engine boosts power while 
using less fuel per horsepower. It 
obtains high-octane performance 
when using regular gasoline. Only 
by watching a new Model D work 
can you fully realize what this mod- 
ern engine adds to its performance! 


Weight: 8,800 Ib. (bare) 
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method are heavily, lopsidedly 
weighted in favor of the method of 
thinning for pulpwood and produc- 
ing as an end product a crop of high 
quality sawlogs. By this method, 
yields of pulpwood from thinnings 
are obtained at 15-20 years and every 
five years thereafter, in loblolly pine, 
and with a lag of five years, also in 
longleaf pine, while slash pine yields 
begin at ten to 12 years. The forest 
is regenerated from seed, at the age 
of 50 to 70 years, when the crop of 
sawtimber is mature. 

Not all of the large paper compa- 
nies have fallen for this short rota- 
tation, with clear cutting and spend- 
ing up to $20 per acre for replant- 
ing. The Crossett Lumber Company 
is still determined to grow sawtim- 
ber as the end product. Other con- 
cerns swap their trees of sawlog size 
for pulpwood at the rate of five 
cords of pulpwood for each 1000 
board feet of logs, which again indi- 
cates the re!stive values involved. 
But when more pulpwood is the 
dominant urge, the drive is to pro- 
duce the greatest yield of this single 
product from which the mills de- 
rive their profit. Carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion, this policy would neg- 
lect all other economic and public 
interests in order to achieve this one 
goal. 

The national forests comprise the 
comparatively small area of four and 
one-half million acres of the coastal 
pine type. As long as they are re- 
tained as public property and man- 
aged, as they will be, for the great- 
est sum total of future benefits, they 
represent a bulwark, insufficient but 
extremely important, against a fam- 
ine in sawtimber, which is the prod- 
uct already in greatest scarcity, as 
clearly shown by the trend of lum- 
ber and stumpage prices. In addi- 
tion, these public properties safe- 
guard the rights and privileges of 
the people by the policies of multi- 
ple use which include recreation, 
wildlife, grazing when beneficial, wa- 
tershed protection, and a contribu- 
tion to local taxes amounting to 25 
percent of all gross receipts. 

This situation does not appeal to 
the Chamber of Commerce of East 
Texas, where one of the largest pa- 
per mills is located. This organiza- 
tion has no connection with the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
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States, but did not hesitate, at the 
recent meeting of this national body 
in San Francisco, to present to that 
body a set of resolutions passed on 
September 3, 1953, which are pub- 
lished at the start of this article. 

When the proposition to auction 
off the national forests and apply 
the proceeds to payment on the na- 
tional debt was read to the San Fran- 
cisco meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, it 
caused a general laugh. At least in 
the west, this idea met short shrift. 
A few factual errors in this petition 
are worth noting. 

Instead of competing with its own 
taxpayers the policies of the nation- 
al forest administration are and have 
always been to cooperate to the full- 
est extent with private industry by 
producing the raw materials in 
wood, forage, water for power and 
irrigation, and disposing of these es- 
sential products by methods and pro- 
cedures that have enabled private 
operators and taxpayers to share the 
greatest possible use of these re- 
sources consistent with other public 
interests such as recreation and wild- 
life. This fact is so well known that 
it is difficult to explain the reason 
for ignoring or denying it. 

Next comes the protest against 
“Socialism,” the inference being that 
under private operation (which 
characterized the initial policies of 
clear-cutting and abandonment) , 
everything will work out for the best 
possible good, and that the 50-year 
fight to reverse these formerly de- 
structive policies and set up a nu- 
cleus of well managed forests was a 
mistake and threatens our economic 
liberties. 

Referring to the resolution intro- 
duced by Congressman Martin Dies 
of Texas which in itself is unobjec- 
tionable since any honest investiga- 
tion of public holdings should be 
welcomed, this local chamber then 
asserts itself to give to such an in- 
vestigation as much bias as possible, 
and comes down to the nub of the 
protest—the 650,000 acres of nation- 
al forests in eastern Texas, an “en- 
croachment on private business.” 
What business? Every stick of pulp- 
wood that should be sold under the 
management plans intended to real- 
ize the greatest profit to the taxpay- 
ers, the largest realization of eco- 
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nomic value to the region, and the 
maximum of protection to all other 
public or private uses of these na- 
tional properties, is available for 
purchase by the private interests 
thus “encroached on.” Then what 
constitutes this encroachment? It 
consists of preventing this single eco- 
nomic interest from absorbing the 
entire output of national property 
for its exclusive benefit and profit. 
Timber that is best designated for 
sawlogs, and which commands al- 
ready $35 per 1000 board feet stump- 
age, will be permitted to grow to 
that size instead of being fed into 
the pulping machines for a public 
revenue of one-fourth to one-fifth of 
its future value. This does not suit 
the East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, nor local corporations inter- 
ested in getting more pulpwood at 
prevailing prices. 

The appeal to the taxpayers based 
on “getting these timberlands back 
into private ownership and back on 
the tax rolls” of East Texas coun- 
ties and school districts may influ- 
ence persons who have no knowledge 
of the extent of the contributions 
made to the schools and roads of 
these same counties from the subsidy 
of 25 percent of gross income, for 
schools, and ten percent for Forest 
Service roads and trails, paid annual- 
ly, paid on steadily increasing values 
represented, not by low priced pulp- 
wood cordage sold, but by the far 
more valuable lumber products 
grown under Forest Service policies, 
and without any cost to the counties 
for administering these properties. 
For the entire country, these subsi- 
dies in lieu of taxes amounted to 
$17,358,503 in the fiscal year 1951-52, 
not counting $6,944,861 spent on 
roads within the forest areas. 

Of these sums, $575,318 was paid 
in this fiscal year to the east Texas 
counties from the 25 percent fund, 
and $230,127 was spent for roads and 
trails, giving a total of $805,445, or 
which has had only about 20 years 
to recover from denuded value of 
$4.62 per acre when purchased, (or 
in one year, a return of taxes of one- 
fourth of the purchase price), and 
which in 20 years more will be worth 
at least three times the percent 
value, with a corresponding ificrease 
in subsidies to the counties. How 
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The Forester’s | 
WORKHORSE | 
HALE | 
TYPE FZZ 


The Portable Hale FZZ Centrifugal 
Pumping Unit will supply from draft 
60 GPM at 90 lbs., up to 150 GPM 
at 30 lbs. 


This compact, sturdy, quick-starting 
unit is a ‘‘ Forester’s Workhorse’’ for 
fighting forest, brush, and field fires. 
One state forestry department has | 
over fifty of them in service. The 4 
cycle aircooled 8% H.P. engine is 
easy to start in any kind of weather. 


OTHER HALE UNITS 
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does this compare with taxes derived 
on private lands, kept to a low value 
per acre by premature cutting for 
pulpwood at about the time taxable 
timber values show up for the as- 
sessor? 

It is also a matter of more than 
passing interest that from these four 
national forests in Texas, 360 out of 
432 sales, or 83 percent by number, 
were made to small operators, involv- 
ing $500 or less per sale. If the na- 
tional forests were sold to large 
owners, these small operators would 
no longer have access to stumpage. 

So, at the behest of local pulp- 
wood interests, this organization 
would “launch a campaign” based 
on the false premise of federal 
“competition” with private business, 
which move has for its declared ob- 
jective the complete destruction of 
50 years of public policy in the 
creation of the national forests and 
their management for the greatest 
sum of benefits to all citizens and 
taxpayers. This body has declared 
that the national forests are “not 
necessary for the legitimate functions 
of government.” Then comes the 
idea of selling them, lock, stock and 
barrel, to pay the national debt, the 
appeal to get the government out of 
business for the relief of long-suf- 
fering taxpayers, and the invitation 
to all citizens and groups of like 
mind through the nation to join in 
this new crusade for liberty! 

To such lengths has the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce gone, in this 
instance and region. How extensive 
is this drive, and how dangerous? 


The urgent need for more pulpwood, 


based on a supposition of over-de- 
velopment of the manufacturing end 
of this industry, without due regard 
to the adequacy of its supply of raw 
materials, does hold a distinct threat 
that in a desperate attempt to 
remedy these alleged deficiencies, 
values and interests of vastly greater 
importance to the local economy of 
‘Texas may be sacrificed. The Texas 
national forests constitute at least 
one important dike against this in- 
undation by private industry. While 
conditions have changed, and it is no 
longer the fashion to cut out and 
abandon these forests lands, and 
while reforestation by private corpo- 


rations can now be confidently 
counted on, yet there are strong 
points of similarity shown between 
the attitude of pulpwood “uber 
alles” taken by the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce and _ the 
original policies of sawlog operators. 
The same compelling but single- 
minded drive for the lifeblood of the 
industry, maximum profits, which 
actuated these old loggers is the 
motive behind the local urge for 
the return of the national forests to 
pulpwood operators. Then these 
interests will no longer be restricted 
in their objectives. The mills may 
be supplied. 

One of the worst features of this 
ill-advised and ill-considered action 
by local east Texas interests is the 
false impression that it creates with 
respect to the general attitude of the 
southern pulpwood industry toward 
the national forests. The industry as 
a whole is not sponsoring this out- 
break, and condemns it as off color. 

Whether justified or not, it is the 
general opinion of this industry that 
pulpwood timber is still in ample 
supply, though it is freely admitted 
that sawtimber is being cut far more 
rapidly than growth. Many of the 
established pulp mills consider that 
their supply is ample for a sustained 
yield. The total growth of southern 
pine, they claim, is 50 million cords 
per year and the present consump- 
tion of pulpwood is 13 million cords. 
Southern pulp mills own in excess of 
12 million acres, and are increasing 
their holdings. 

The claim is also made that these 
properties are being managed more 
intensely than the national forests, 
with more planting, better fire con- 
trol, and more timber stand im- 
provement (thinnings, etc.) than 
will be found in the national forests. 
This statement is undoubtedly true. 
Public management of forest lands 
has two great advantages, namely, 
freedom from undue pressure for 
overcutting for profits, and a_ well 
balanced policy of serving all the 
public interests, not exclusively those 
of direct economic importance, Off- 
set against this is the fact that man- 
agement is cumbersome because of 
the handicap or straight jacket im- 
posed on all public business of this 
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kind by the limitations inherent in 
securing adequate appropriations to 
carry out operations at the time 
and to extent required by efficient 
management, such as, access roads, 
thinnings, or planting. There is 
therefore an unavoidable lag in these 
operations, the effect of which is to 
give to private industry with greater 
mobility of financing, of definite ad- 
vantage. This recognized fact is not 
sufficient in itself to overcome the 
fundamental gains to the public of 
national forest ownership and man- 
agement. What it indicates, instead, 
is the necessity of more various pub- 
lic support for adequate and timely 
financing of forest operations. One 
result of this situation may be a lag, 
or failure in making pulpwood thin- 
nings, resulting in stagnation of 
young stands and loss of growth. 


Another criticism, inherent in 
established laws and_ regulations 
governing national forest timber 
sales, is a fundamental bone of con- 
tention, namely, the opposing inter- 
ests of larger, established plants, 
either sawmills or paper mills, and 
the small sawmill outfits, transient in 
character, wasteful in processing, and 


numerous, which support no perma- 
nent communities. On the Pacific 


Coast, under public Law 273 (58 | 


Statues, Chapter 146, 1944) certain 
cooperative sustained-yield contracts 
have been approved, under which 
communities dependent on forest in- 
dustries are guaranteed a continuous 
existence. In the south, no such ar- 
rangements have been possible. The 
cutting policies of the Forest Service 
merely guarantee that the cut as a 
whole will not exceed the growth. 
It will probably be not only impos- 
sible but inadvisable, in this region, 
to offer to large established outfits 
a quasi-monopoly of national forest 
timber by the adoption of coopera- 
tive agreements similar to those on 
the West Coast. 

In conclusion, as the writer has 
demonstrated at Urania, La., the 
yields of pulpwood and sawtimber 
can by proper and well recognized 
methods of silviculture, be doubled 
or trebled throughout the south, 
thus offering a solution to this press- 
ing economic problem, without 
adopting the ruinous reactionary 
policies, typically advocated by the 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce. 
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Some state forestry departments have dozens of Type XF Pumps — and 
ao wonder! They pack real fire-killing wallop —and combine it with 
traditional American-Marsh ruggedness. 
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The Land Ownership Issue in East Texas— Harrison 


Texans never knew much about 
federal government ownership of 
property, except post offices and 
army and air force camps and fields, 
until during the depression of the 
1930’s. Under pressure of the con 
ditions of those days, the legislature 
of the state of Texas adopted a reso- 
lution, May 26, 1933, inviting the 
federal government to purchase this 
land and on October 15, 1936, the 
late President Roosevelt proclaimed 
the four aforementioned national 
forests. In the 1930's many east 
Texans were “land poor” and were 
forced to sell at very low prices. 

There is not much criticism among 
east Texas lumbermen of the man- 
agement methods of the National 
Forest Service but dissatisfaction with 
“red tape” and regulations. The 
forestry practices of the National 
Forest Service are excellent. But 
most large private timberland owners 
are doing just as good a job in for- 
estry conservation as any govern- 
ment agency, and in some Cases 
better. 

The East Texas Chamber believes 
in forestry conservation but it does 
not think it is necessary for the 
federal government to own 658,000 
acres of timberland in order to teach 
forestry conservation in east Texas. 

The National Forest Service pays 
to the counties, in which it owns 
land, 25 percent of the proceeds of 
the sale of timber, in lieu of taxes. 
During the first several years of gov- 
ernment ownership these payments 
did not amount to much. But lately 
with the higher prices for timber and 
the growth of the trees for many 
years, timber sales are substantial 
and the payment to the counties are 
very important in the minds of local 
county officials and local merchants 
in the 11 east Texas counties affected. 

The East Texas Chamber contends 
that it would be better for east Texas 
economy in the long run for these 
lands to be back in private hands, 
paying taxes and forming the basis 
of numerous private business enter- 
prises that would also pay federal 
income taxes on their profits. 
Furthermore the East Texas Cham- 
ber leaders are just constitutionally 
oppesed to the principle of the 
federal government being in business 
in competition with its own tax- 
payers, and they are planning to 
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bring this situation to the attention 
of businessmen all over the nation 
and of Congress. 

Already the general manager of 
the regional chamber has visited nine 
southern states interviewing busi- 
nessmen and state officials on the 
subject and he has presented the 
matter to several state, regional and 
national conventions. Many state 
and local chambers of commerce 
have endorsed the proposal of the 
East Texas Chamber. 

The trends toward government 
ownership of property seems to have 
been definitely checked. President 
Eisenhower and several members of 
his cabinet have expressed them- 
selves as opposed to the principle of 
the government in business. 

The full text of the resolution 
adopted by the executive committee 
of the East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce at Lufkin, September 3, 1953, 
is published in full on these pages. 

It is apparent to anyone who has 
been in Washington within the last 
few months that there is a new spirit 
among the leaders and a sincere de- 
sire on the part of President Eisen- 
hower, and all those in Congress who 
agree with him, to get the govern- 
ment out of competition with private 
business. 

The time has come to call a halt 
on extravagant spending and to 
curb “big government.” The Presi- 
dent has selected able businessmen 
in his official family. It is to be 
hoped that Congress, when it re- 
convenes in January, will support his 
efforts for less government in busi- 
ness and more business in govern- 
ment. 

As to the method of procedure in 
getting the east Texas national for- 
est lands back into private owner- 
ship, the East Texas Chamber Com- 
mittee makes the following recom- 
mendation: 

Twenty-five percent of the total 
acreage to be offered to Texas vet- 
erans under terms of G. I. loans. 
Such offerings to be made in blocks 
of 50 to 250 acres. 

Fifteen percent of the total acreage 
to be offered to former owners in an 
amount equal to that which they sold 
the government, if not exceeding 200 
acres. 

The above offerings to be limited 
to a period of two years following 


the setting up of an organization to 
administer such sale. The fair mar- 
ket value of such lands to be de- 
termined by a board of appraisers 
made up of one member to be 
selected by the U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture, one member to be the 
Director of the Texas Forest Serv- 
ice, and a third member to be 
agreed upon by the other two. 

The balance of the acreage of the 
Texas national forests to be offered 
to the highest bidder in blocks of 
2500 acres and more. Any portion of 
the acreage offered either to veterans 
or former landowners and not hav- 
ing been sold during the above out- 
lined two year period would also be 
included in this category and sold 
to the highest bidder. 


In order to safeguard the forest 
economy of the communities within 
or adjacent to these forest lands, and 
to insure a sustained tax base to state 
and local government, a code of 
proper forest management practices 
would be drafted and administered 
by a board selected as follows: One 
member from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the Director of the 
Texas Forest Service, the Land Com- 
missioner of the State of Texas, and 
two other members appointed by the 
Governor of the State of Texas. This 
code would apply to all three classes 
of ownership. Certainly the Texas 
legislature would pass any legislation 
necessary to insure the enforcement 
of cutting practices as prescribed by 
this boad. 

Here are the figures showing pay- 
ments to east Texas counties by the 
National Forest Service for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1952, and the 
acreage in each of the 11 east Texas 
counties: Angelina Forests: Ange- 
lina County, 63,636 acres, $10,648.28; 
Jasper County, 22,593 acres, $3,- 
780.51; Nacogdoches County 2561 
acres, $428.53; San Augustine Coun- 
ty, 65,602 acres, $10,977.25; Davy 
Crockett Forest: Houston County, 
93,584 acres, $138,723.52; Trinity 
County, 67,896 acres, $100,645.11; 
Sabine Forest: Jasper County, 64 
acres, $48.50; Sabine County, 111,997 
acres, $84,870.47; San Augustine 


County, 4315 acres, $3,269.87; Shelby 
County, 67,505 acres, $51,154.78; 
Sam Houston Forest: Montgomery 


(Turn to page 48) 
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You can be sure 


T e Every MALL Chain Saw is de- 

--™ M as S signed, engineered, and produced IN ITS 
ENTIRETY by MALL, pioneer chain saw manu- 

—_ i : facturer. You get uniform quality—uniform depend- 
€: , ability! MALL QUALITY is proved by the fact 
that many MALL Chain Saws over ten 
years old are still in operation. 


yet a Free Demonstration of the 
wee ~=60NEWLY 
p> IMPROVED 


G2 2MG 


NEW Balanced-Performance 5 h.p. Engine—means 
longer life for all moving parts. Also results in 
reduced vibration. You'll be amazed at the way this NEW 
2MG handles—smoother and more powerful than any other 
one-man saw on the market. 


NEW Improved Carburetion—gives you fast, SURE 
starting every time. Positive idle adjustment is 
another result of MALL’s improved carburetion. Yes Sir, 
a the saw you’ve been waiting for. There’s none other 
ike it. 


NEW Foolproof and Fully Automatic Chain Oiler— 
another important new feature that will mean 
longer life and better performance for your MALL 2MG. 
Chain, sprocket, and bar are properly lubricated at all times. 


dozens of outstanding features that, make the 
PLU MALL 2MG the most sensational chain saw 

ever built. But don’t take our word for it. YOU 
BE THE JUDGE. See it...examine it...test it yourself. 
When you ask for a free demonstration of the 2MG you’re 
not obligated to buy...but if you do buy you're getting a 
real value! It still costs only $295.00, f.0.b. Chicago. 18” Bar. 









| MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7761 South Chicago Ave., Chicago 19, lilinois 


I would like to receive a FREE demonstration of the MALL 2MG 0 
MALL 12A 0; both models 0. 


This model has the famous MALL 3!4 h.p. 
2-cycle gas engine, automatic oiler, die-cast 
aluminum-magnesium housings, 360° index- 
ing, plus many other outstanding features. , Name 
The MALL 124A fells timber up to 3 !4-ft. dia. 











with one cut. Here’s the sensational price— l rom 
still only $255.00, f.o.b. Chicago. 18” Bar. | Address 
40 Factory-Owned Service Warehouses, Coast to Coast, LU-84 
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Buy PORTER PRUNERS 





Because they are BETTER 


There’s a PORTER PRUNER 
for every pruning job, and 
each one will do the job easier 
and more efficiently because 
it is designed better. With 
Porter Pruners, you can cut 
Clean and Close. Cuts heal 
quickly and cleanly. 


PORTER POLE PRUNERS 


Rugged, trouble-free tools with fewer 
moving parts. Cut close without dam- 
aging bark. High quality steel blades 
stay sharper longer — work easier. 


PORTER FORESTER 
BRUSH CUTTER 


Fastest, safest, and longer- 
lasting. Cuts up to 2” greeh 
wood, leaving flush, flat-top 
stumps. Gives maximum results 
minimum effort. 


PORTER 
ONE-HAND 
PRUNERS 


Designed for balance 
and made to fit the 
hand. Plastic-covered 
handles mean no blis- 
ters. No painful 
pinches. A _ popular 
priced pruner with 
features formerly 
found only in the most 
expensive tools. 


IT PAYS TO SAY 
“PORTER” 






See them at your dealers or write for catalog 


H. K. PORTER, 








INC. 


Somerville 43, Mass. 
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CATCH PESTS, PELTS $ 








“TRAP CAN’T HARM CHILDREN OR PETS 
Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, etc. Takes minks, coons without damaging 
pelts. Straying pets and poultry are released unhurt. Easy to 
set—open ends give animal confidence. Fully guaranteed. No 
jaws or springs to break. Rustproof. Sizes for all needs. 

Send name, address and 10c for valuable 30-page 
booklet on Professional Trapping & Baiting Secrets 


HAVAHART, 55-J. Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 





Harrison 
(From page 46) 


County, 46,134 acres, $30,988.14; San 
Jacinto County, 58,593 acres, $39,- 
356.83; Walker County, 53,428 acres, 
$35,887.50; Total for Texas, 657,908 
acres, $510,779.29. 

Money paid to San Augustine 
County and Sabine County by the 
National Forest Service and_ the 
acreage in each county were as fol- 
lows: San Augustine, 69,917 acres, 
1944, $1,142; 1945, $3,815; 1946, 
$2,264; 1947, $3,316; 1948, $4,110; 
1949, $4,269; 1950, $6,307; 1951, 
$10,879; 1952, $14,247; 1953, $17,975. 

Sabine County, Ill, 996 acres, 1944, 
$8,236; 1945, $11,490; 1946, $7,023; 
1947, $5,459; 1948, $10,231; 1949, 
$24,573; 1950, $54,546; 1951, $52,013; 
1952, $84,870; 1953, $98,931. 

The Sabine payments would 
average out about 18 cents per acre 
as they were purchased in the years 
1934 and 1935. But private com- 
panies paid taxes for many years on 
these cutover lands before they were 
sold to the government. 

In Houston County, where the 
payments have been heavy, the 
average cutover date on 100,000 acres 
purchased from Houston County 
Land Company was about 1908. In 
1928 these lands had better than 
2000 feet of sawlogs ten inches and 
up, breast high, per acre growing. 
The sawmill and afterwards the 
Houston County Land Company had 
paid taxes, you might say, 23 years 
without the owners getting any 
revenue. This great amount of 
money they claim they paid to coun- 
ties for the sale of timber was made 
possible because of the long era that 
had passed after the lands were cut- 
over. When the government pur- 
chased Houston County Land Com- 
pany in 1934 or 1935, there was an 
average then of better than 3000 feet 
of merchantable timber per acre 
growing on the lands; hence revenue 
began to flow into Houston County 
almost immediately after the pur- 
chase. 

These wonderful returns were not 
made possible because of the pur- 
chase of the lands by the Federal 
Forest Service. Nature had_ been 
growing trees since the virgin tim- 
ber had been cut off. Instead of the 
lumber companies denuding the 
lands their cutting practices when re- 
moving the virgin growth were con 
servative; simply because it was not 
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Bequests 


to 
THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


q 


There are many members and 
friends of the Association who find 
it impractical to contribute to its 
educational activities during their 
lifetime. Gifts in the form of a 
bequest are welcomed. Officers of 
the Association will gladly consult 
at any time with those who wish 
to know more about designating 
gifts for educational work in for- 
est conservation. 


Following is a paragraph suit- 
able for incorporation in wills: 


"| hereby give, devise and bequeath 
to The American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C., a non- 
profit District of Columbia corporation, 
or its successor, or successors, for the 
purpose of promoting the corporate ac- 
tivities of said Association." 




















WE INVITE YOU TO 
BECOME A MEMBER 


AMERICAN. FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


AMERICAN FORESTS IS SENT 
EACH MONTH TO MEMBERS 














The American Forestry Association, 
919 - 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


| hereby apply for membership in The 
American Forestry Association and en- 
close $ 
INDICATE CLASS DESIRED 

(0 Subscribing Membership, per 


year $5. 
0 Contributing Membership, per 
year _ 10. 





O Sustaining Membership, per 
SO Sel AR ee 
Ci Life Membership (no other 
dues for life) __. 100. 
C) Patron Membership (no ‘other 
dues for life) aes 


Canadian Postage 25 “a, Pereign 50c 
extra, on Subscribing Memberships. 
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profitable to cut any tree under a 
12 inch stump. This is absolutely 
true of the short leaf areas, which 
comprise more than 80 percent of 
the lands purchased by the govern- 
ment in the 1930’s in Texas. 

Ihe Dies Resolution in part fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives be, and is 
hereby, authorized to appoint a 
special committee to be composed of 
seven members, for the purpose of 
conducting a study and investigation 
of the advisability of selling the 
properties and assets of the United 
States Government and applying the 
proceeds of such sales upon the re- 
duction of the national debt and all 
matters related thereto. 

Said special committee shall make 
an inventory and appraisal of all 
properties owned by the United 
States Government and the locations 
and marketable values of same. 

The said special committee shall 
report to the House of Representa- 
tives the results of its investigations, 
together with its recommendations, 
including drafts of any legisiation 
recommended, and shall submit its 
financial report to the House of 


AMERICAN FORESTS 


Representatives not later than Jan- 
1954, and thereupon the 


existence of said committee shall 
terminate. 


> 
uary 2, 


“Private forest owners in east 
Texas believe they have been cast in 
the role of villains far too long,” 
wrote Robert E. Baskin of the Dallas 
News recently in an article on the 
east Texas situation. Quotations 
from Mr. Baskin follow: 

“The public’s conception of their 
activities is based on forestry prac- 
tices of the 19th century, they com- 
plain. 

“In the early days of the nation 
the great forests were the enemy of 
advancing civilization. It was neces- 
sary to hew the trees for agriculture, 
for cities, for roads. 

“Lumber was cheap. The only 
profitable lumbering industry was 
one that cut trees on a grand scale. 
As a consequence, thousands of 
acres were denuded without refor- 
estation. 

“In the 20th century, when it be- 
came apparent that the forests could 
not last forever, conservation became 
an ever-increasing theme. 

“Private forest owners today main- 
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Champion Portable Fire Pumps 






Model 
Ne. 1/2AE 


Darley Portables Must Be Good! 
State of Minn, Forestry Dept. Has 
45 Champions in Service! 


Darley Champion Portable Fire Pumps 
were selected over other makes by the State 
of Minnesota for hard service in the State 
Forestry Department. 

Darley Engineering Brings You More 
Water and Higher Pressures with 
Champion Lightweight Portables 

Capacity up to 250 gallons per minute. 
Pressures up to 125 lbs. 

Write for 108 page catalog of Fire Equip- 
ment. Also 44 page booklet of Fire Pumps 
and Fire Trucks. 


W. S. DARLEY & CO., CHICAGO 12 
Manufacturers of Champion Fire Pumps and 
Champion Fire Apparatus 
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BRUSHMASIER SAW, INC. 


KEENE, N. H. 


184 EMERALD ST., 


WITH THIS REMARKABLE . 


POWER-DRIVEN BRUSHCUTTER 





BrRUSHMASIER 


REDUCES COSTS! . . . INCREASES EFFICIENCY! 


FREE BOOKLET SHOWS HOW TO 
REDUCE BRUSH CLEARANCE COSTS! 


Brushmaster is the talk of the industry ... and is now proving itself 
in the field with many and varied companies which must maintain 
right-of-way clearance. Cuts all brush, from matted grass to 
completely protected, cannot come in contact with blade. One man operated, lightweight, it 















lings 4” in diameter. Operator 





P 


goes anywhere ... reaching overhanging branches and vines... and cropping close to the 


ground! Vibration-free, clutch controlled, positive drive. Send for booklet today! 


Subsidiary of Harrington & Richardson, Inc., established 1871. 
Manufactured and sold in Canada by H&R Arms Co., Lid. Montreal, Canada 




















MACHINE 
TREE PLANTING? 


Write for Complete Infor- 
mation and Literature De- 
scribing the FORESTER 
and the CONSERVATOR 
Tree Planting Machines 


TREE GIRDLING? 





Write for Complete Information 
and Literature Describing the 


“HANDI-GIRDLER” 


UTILITY 
TOOL & BODY CO. 
MARION, WISCONSIN 


FRE 














HAND HOIST 
DATA BOOK 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


IN A DETAILED 4-page folder now available, 
Beebe Bros. tells the complete story about the 2-, | 
$-, and 1S-ton unbreakable Beebe Hand Hoists. As 
the strongest geared power for their weight in the 
world, these trouble-free hoists serve a multitude 
of industrial uses. 


The bulletin includes detailed specifications, 
costs, performance features, and installation data 
on a wide range of hand hoist requirements. Spe- 
cial power hoist data included, too. Send today 
for your free copy. 


BEEBE BROS. 
2728 6th Ave. So., Seattle 4, Wash 
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tain that they are practicing just as 
good forestry, and sometimes better, 
than the federal government. 

“The lumber industries, in con- 
junction with the National Forest 
Service and the Texas Forest Service, 
are promoting good forestry in every 
way they can. 

“Federal forestry officials concede 
that the large timber industries have 
done a good job in recent years, with 
few exceptions, to keep the timber 
growing. Practices developed by fed- 
eral experiments often are quickly 
adopted by the private concerns. 

“The lumbermen want the fed 
eral government to continue re- 
search and experimentation, but 
they do not believe that tremendous 
outlays of land are required. 

“Forest industries have promoted 
two large-scale conservation move 
ments in east Texas—the Tree Farm 
organization and the Keep Texas 
Green movement. 

“In both, private forest owners 
can enroll their acreage, agreeing to 
practice conservation. Periodic 
checks are made by the organiza- 
tions. 

“Texas leads the nation in the 
number of Tree Farms. The gigantic 
Southwestern Settlement and De- 
velopment Corporation with head- 
quarters at Jasper has placed all its 
682,805 acres i: the Tree Farm sys- 
tem. 

“Other Tree Farmers have tracts 
as small as 50 acres. 

“Signs are posted on the property 
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of members of these organizations. 

“Similarly, the Southland Paper 
Mills Corporation of Lufkin erects 
signs on tracts where it obtains pulp- 
wood. They say: ‘Harvested wisely, 
for future jobs and income.’ 

“This kind of emphasis on conser- 
vation appears to be gaining all the 
time in east Texas. 

“Pine has been replanted on many 
of the acres devastated by unwise 
cutting practices of two generations 
ago. 

“For example, the Angelina Coun- 
ty Lumber Company near . Lufkin 
has replanted about 10,000 acres. 
Some of these trees are now nine 
vears old. Three years hence the 
company plans to thin for pulpwood 
and posts. Every five years there- 
after there will be lumber harvest. 

“A number of companies have set 
up ten-year cutting cycles, based on 
breaking their acreage down into 
ten tracts. Each year cutting takes 
place on one tract. A yearly yield is 
thus assured. 

“The Texas Forest Service main- 
tains a tree nursery where pine seed- 
lings may be obtained for planting. 
Last year more than ten million 
seedlings were planted in Texas, 
with Newton County leading with 
2,341,200 seedlings. 

“The East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce contends that since pri- 
vate owners are doing a good job of 
conserving the forests, there is no 
need for the federal government to 
have huge holdings.” 


The Lumber Outlook 


(From page 26) 


Greater industry exploitation of 
the home remodeling and renovation 
market could offset much if not all 
of the anticipated drop in lumber 
purchases for new residential build- 
ing. The lumber industry is due a 
greater share of the eight billion 
dollars which it is estimated Ameri- 
cans are spending annually to face- 
lift their homes. 

Specifically, it would seem im- 
portant that there be an overall step- 
up in product promotion slanted to 
do-it-yourself enthusiasts. Product 
publicity in this field is one of the 
main features of the enlarged pub- 
lic relations program of NLMA, but 
follow-up promotions by lumber 
manufacturers, distributors and as- 
sociations are also needed. 

Latest surveys indicate there are 
about 11 million attics in the US., 
only a fraction of which are finished 
off. Add to that figure the millions 


of unfinished basements and_ the 
many small homes in need of ad- 
ditions and you get a better picture 
of the potential here. 

We've got some friends in this 
undertaking, too. The National As- 
sociation of Home Builders is 
vigorously backing the remodeling 
trend with a program which, among 
other things, calls for the trade-in of 
older homes on new houses. Many 
if not most of the older residences 
involved will require renovation. 

Additional impetus has been given 
this moment by the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. 
Local NAREB units are encouraging 
privately-financed slum _ clearance 
projects and more rigid enforcement 
of city ordinances against unsanitary 
and unsafe housing. 

Outside the housing field, an in 
crease is expected in private outlays 
for construction of warehouses, of 
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fices and lolts; stores, restaurants and 
garages; s¢ hools and theaters. Indi- 
cations are that this will largely off- 
set small declines anticipated in 
privately-financed construction of 
homes, factories and farms. 

The volume of municipal and 
public construction appears likely 
to hold next year at about this year’s 
level. 

Under the stimulus of advertising 
and publicity of repair-and-mainte- 
nance and do-it-yourself activities, 
our industry’s share in this growing 
market can be expected to increase. 

Viewed overall, (homes, industrial 
and municipal) , a good level of new 
construction is predicted for next 
year. The dollar volume may be 
slightly below the peak which, at 
this writing, it appears will be at- 
tained this year. 

More significant, probably, than 
the overall construction picture are 
the opportunities which the lumber 
industry has to expand its markets 
in specialized fields of building. 

Engineered timber construction 
has become increasingly popular 
since World War II for schools, 
warehouses, supermarkets and othe 
one-story structures where the accent 
is on economy, safety and function- 
al design. The school and com- 
mercial construction booms, especial- 
ly, offer lumbermen an opportunity 
to develop an important market for 
their products and to increase their 
sales. So important do we regard the 
promotion of one-story wood school 
buildings that it has been made a 
project of top priority for our As- 
sociation activities. 

The industry’s new ten-year mil- 
lion-dollar research program will 
concentrate on improving lumber 
products whose markets are threat- 
ened by competitive materials. Still 
another phase of this new research 
program will be a market survey ol 
past, present and potential lumber 
markets to determine which markets 
offer lumbermen the best sales op- 
portunities. 

However, this research work. for 
which funds are now being raised, 
cannot be counted on for substantial 
benefits during the next 12 months. 

An encouraging note for mills that 
want to increase their operating ef- 
ficiency is the fact that Treasury 
Secretary George M. Humphrey 
plans to ask Congress in January to 
permit faster tax amortization of the 
purchase cost of new machinery. 

Now for a look at a less encourag 
ing side of the market picture. Aside 
from the threat of alternate ma 
terials, the industry must reckon 
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A POPULAR PAIR 


ON YOUR FORESTRY PATROL... 
KING front-mount Winch and 
all-steel KOENIG Jeep Cab 


This State Forestry Jeep, pictured above, is equipped with a most 
popular pair of Ranger accessories . . . the popular KING Com- 
plete Front-Mount Winch Assembly and the well balanced All- 


Steel KOENIG Full Cab. 


Fully approved after exhaustive performance tests and price com- 
parisons by many State Forestry Departments and Federal 
Branches, hundreds of similarly equipped vehicles now serve 
Ranger Stations throughout the country. 


For greatest mobility, protection and comfort, regardless of weath- 
er or travel conditions, put a KING Front-Mount Winch Assembly 
and KOENIG Welded All-Steel Cab on your Jeep. Prompt delivery 


from most Jeep distributors. 


Write for free descriptive literature today. 


KING Front-Mount Winch Assem- 
blies for all popular %-212 ton 
trucks. 
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2214 Washington ° 


Houston 10, Texas 








MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 17TH STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Please enroll me as a Member of The American Forestry Association. 
Enclosed find $5.00 to cover dues for one year, (Including subscription to 
AMERICAN FORESTS Magazine). My name and address is: 


PO ititite -soisniaag OS eRe 
Street sada 


City and State.._.._____ 
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THE LOWTAER 
TREE PLANTER PLANTS 
10,000 SEEDLINGS PER DAY! 


With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 

are properly planted for maximum 

survival in any soil because they have 

been given the right start. 

Three distinct models available to 

cover all soil conditions and terrain. 
a7 


For details write: 


THE HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AVE., JOLIET, ILL. 
By The Makers Of The Famous 
Lowther C-Saw 


HAGA-ALTIMETER 


Aim at 


TREETOP 


and read 


HEIGHT 


from scale 









PRICE 


$74 ae i 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Wm. A. WOLFF—15012 CHURCHILL STREET 
SAN LORENZO, CALIFORNIA 


LEATHER CASE 
$ 
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with foreign competition. Canadian 
lumber imports have been increas- 
ing and taking markets away from 
many West Coast mills. Britain has 
been buying less Canadian lumber 
because of the availability of sup- 
plies in Europe; the Canadians in 
turn, have focused their attention 
more on U. S. markets. 

Also, there appears to be little re- 
lief in sight from high production 
costs. Labor costs in * particular do 
not appear likely to decline. 

The recent softening of some lum- 
ber markets is not to be taken 
lightly. 
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Assuming an aggressive industry 
marketing policy coupled with build- 
ing prospects and government 
maintenance of approximate 1953 
purchases, it seems reasonable for 
lumbermen to expect that produc. 
tion and consumption next year will 
closely approximate this year’s levels. 

More certain than any forecast of 
future market developments is the 
inherent strength of the lumber in- 
dustry to meet whatever demands or 
situations it is called upon to face. 
America was built with wood and, 
as our nation prospers and grows, so 
will the lumber industry. 


The Pulp and Paper Outlook 


(From 


to make its calculations on the basis 
of 80 percent operations, we would 
currently require a production base 
of about 33 million tons. A new ele- 
ment has, therefore, been injected— 
an element which has caused the 
average annual growth rate for pro- 
duction over the past 25 years to 
exceed that of capacity. Actually, the 
high rate of operations required of 
the industry in recent years to meet 
the combined civilian and defense 
demands may in itself be the best 
answer to the question, “has the 
paper industry over-expanded?”, for 
this high rate of operations has been 
nothing more than a reflection of 
demand for paper at all levels of con- 
sumption. Failure to expand would 
have been to ignore this demand and 
resulted in a critical situation where- 
in the growth of the paper-consum- 
ing industries would have been 
stifled and the welfare of this indus- 
try and the general standard of liv- 
ing would have suffered. 

But what may we expect in the 
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Portable Canvas Water .. 


THE ECONOMICAL AND EFFICIENT WAY 
TO CARRY AND STORE WATER. 


@ Easily Back-packed 
@ Easily Transported 
Available in 150 & 300 gallon sizes 


A WATER SUPPLY AT THE SCENE OF THE FIRE 


ON THE JOB - ON THE SPOT 
KEEPING AMERICA GREEN 

















INCORPORATED 


NORTH DIGHTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


page 27) 


event the general level of industry 
declines in 1954? A study of the 
record reveals that if all industries 
were able to achieve the relative 
stability of this industry, our na- 
tional economy would benefit ma- 
terially. Thus, an’ examination of 
the relative stability of output 
by this industry and total U. S. in- 
dustry output shews that, from 1929 
to 1932, overall industrial activity 
decreased by 47 percent and pro- 
duction of paper by 27 percent. In 
1938 these percentages were 21 and 
11 percent, respectively, and in 
1949, eight and five percent. It is 
clear, therefore, that in each of these 
periods this industry exhibited un- 
usual stability from the standpoint 
of production. 

It would seem, then, that if, as has 
been predicted by some, total in- 
dustry output for 1954 will be about 
ten percent less than in 1953, this 
industry might, if past relationships 
are maintained, experience a decrease 
in the neighborhood of five _per- 
cent. Should this occur, production 
would be about 25.5 miilion tons, 
the third best year in the history of 
the industry, and the ratio of activity 
would be slightly less than 90 percent 
of capacity. As is always the case, all 
segments of the industry would not 
experience decreases of a_ similar 
magnitude and some would con- 
tinue to grow because the relative 
strength of the various demand sec- 
tors will vary. 

But, whatever may be in store for 
the paper industry in the immediate 
future, we can find assurance in the 
fact that the long-term demand for 
its products is a growing one and 
that dislocations or adjustments are 
of a temporary nature. 
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Beetle-Proofing the Big Timber 


(From page 25) 


168,000,000 feet of this hoped-for 
logging will be from national for- 
ests and 36,00,000 from industry 
holdings. 

By early summer of 1954, which 
should be the big cutting year in 
this beetle control campaign, most 
of the access roads will be built and 
the infested timber cruised and 
ready for sale. Loggers will be ready 
with their power saws, but whether 
the cutting goal set by the joint in- 
dustry-government planning group 
will be reached will depend entirely 
upon markets. 

“Before the bugs, spruce output 
here averaged some 50,000,000 feet 
a year,” says Hanley E. Morse, forest 
engineer with the Western Pine As- 
sociation. “By next year, there’s a 
strong chance that two-thirds of the 
entire sawmill capacity of the region 
will be on spruce.” 

That spotlights how normal sched- 
ules have been sidetracked so that 
all resources could be diverted to the 
bold counterattack. One forest saw 
nearly 300 bulldozers building roads 
last summer. One lumber company 
built 80 miles of,road to get to its 
infested spruce, another pushed in 
nearly 150 miles. 

“Lumber sales efforts are being 
switched to spruce,” Morse contin- 
ues. 


“Sales folk stress that spruce lum- 
ber should not be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for any species. Well manu- 
factured, it becomes a standard for- 
est product equal to the region’s best 
for a long list of uses. 

“Spruce logs appear suitable for 
veneering for plywood. Panels made 
recently on a tryout basis proved 
strikingly attractive. Though it’s too 
early to be sure, spruce panels ap- 
pear to keep their natural color 
longer than other white woods. Edge- 
gluing to make wide stock for spe- 
cial purposes has been tried success- 
fully. Wood technicians are at work 
in| many plants developing new 
fields for spruce, all promising help 
in industry’s huge job of marketing 
many times its normal output of this 
fine wood.” 


Helpful ammunition for the 
spruce sales forces is coming from 
the U.S. Forest Service. Late last fall, 
I. V. Anderson, in charge of the for- 
est utilization unit of the Northern 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 





Experiment Station, announced 
three bulletins on properties and 
uses of spruce: one for house con- 
struction, one for ties and mine tim- 
ber, and the third for pulp and pa- 
per products. 

Some of the spruce from northern 
Idaho has gone to paper mills along 
the lower Columbia. Beetle-infested 
timber must be milled right away to 
get high quality lumber. No such 
speed is necessary for pulping. Bee- 
tle killed spruce in Colorado, a re- 
minder of a devastating attack of 


years ago, still is going into pulp. | 


Foresters believe that spruce will be 


good for pulping up to 15 years af- 
ter the bugs killed the trees. 

So far as foresters of the region 
are concerned, there is little about 
Thanksgiving, 1949, to be thankful 
for. That’s when their big troubles 
started. 

Winds around 60 miles an hour in 
the low country, up to 100 miles 


higher up, swept over the Kaniksu, | 


Kootenai, Cabinet, St. Joe, Clear- 
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Save Your Trees from 
Old Man Winter 


Damage by ice and wind 
often can be avoided, or the 
effects lessened by use ot 
correctly designed pruning 
tools, bracing materials 
ami tree wound dressing 
POLE TREE TRIMMERS 
Ne. 1.R—(compound lever, 
easy cutting) 6 ft. pole, 
Other lengths up to 16 ft 
No. 1-W (Rope Pull) also 
available in one piece pole 
or sections easily joined to 
gether. 

POLE SAW No. 44—(curve 
saw cuts freely) 8 ft 
Other lengths 

No. 
a4 


Vole 






TREE 
FEEDING 


made easy with No. 95 
EARTH AUGER, 2” 


diam. 40” overall 
High grade steel heat 
treated. 


Write today for your 
free copy of catalog 
No. 34, showing com- 
plete line. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
3003 E. Grand Blvd. Box 19 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








PROFESSIONAL STANDARD OF PRECISION... 


LEUPOLD Exngcucered COMPASSES 


Ask any veteran forester whose job depends on making fast, 
He will tell you that LEUPOLD Com- 
passes set a professional standard for accuracy, simplicity 
In no other compasses are dimensions, 
weight and size of dial so ideally proportioned, 


accurate surveys. 


and convenience. 


Timber cruisers and foresters select 
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water, Flathead and Lolo 
None escaped blowdown. 
performance the next 
more down timber. 


forests. 
A repeat 
spring, left 


On large areas there was medium 
to light windfall. Throughout all 
the spruce stands there were scat- 
tered windthrows of single trees and 
small groups of two or three. Every 
one of these down trees was ideal 
bug bait. 

“Wherever one would go within 
these seven wind-damaged forests in 
the late summer of 1950 there would 
be scattered spruce windfalls, all 
lightly infested with spruce beetles,’ 
relates James C. Evenden, entomol- 
ogist in charge of the Bureau of En- 


tomology and Plant Quarantine’s 
Forest Insect Laboratory at Coeur 


d’Alene. 

“It was these scattered windfalls 
lying in the shade that became the 
attractive host for beetle attacks. Al- 
though the spruce beetle does attack 
and kill healthy trees, it prefers 
windthrown or freshly cut material. 
In these down trees the bark beetles 
are relatively free from all natural 
forces of control. As a result, large 


| destructive beetle populations devel- 
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op from these lightly attacked wind- 
falls.” 

Although the danger of these 
windthrown spruce trees scattered 
throughout the seven forests was un- 
derstood, not even the entomologists 
forecast the magnitude of the true 
outbreak that came in 1952. This 
lack of full appreciation was because 
so much of the scattered blowdown 
was in back country, distributed 
over a tremendous acreage which 
lacked roads and was not readily ac- 
cessible to survey groups. 

All during the 1952 season, ento- 
mologists and foresters headed sur- 
vey crews going into the roadless 
spruce stands to obtain accurate in- 
formation. Field crews, totaling 125 
or more men at times, working un- 
der the technical direction of the 
Forest Insect Laboratory at Coeur 
d’Alene, covered the entire region. 
By foot and by plane, day and night, 
winter and summer, they were out 
in the woods, filling their note- 
books with the data necessary to de- 
termine the actual status of the bee 
tle infestation. Parties travelled on 
snowshoes, often days to a camp site 
where everything came down by 
chute. The snow weasel proved to 
be a mighty handy vehicle. 

At the same time, short training 
schools were held to give logging 
company foremen and foresters the 
ABC’s of forest entomology so they 
could help piece together the com- 
plete picture. Complete cooperation 
was essential, for fully half of Re- 
gion No. I’s estimated 12,500,000,000 
board feet of spruce—enough to 
keep every one of its loggers and 
mills going full blast for ten years— 
was in the seven forests hit by the 
big winds. 

Spruce alone has a stumpage value 
of around $50,000,000 and a manu- 
factured value of ten times that. Of 
this big spruce volume, 78 percent 
is on national forest land, 22 percent 
on industry and private land. 

After the surveys of these areas 
had been completed,- the entomolo- 
gists reported that the season’s total 
loss was 600,000,000 board feet. 
Worse still, they figured the threat- 
ened loss of 1953 would be double 
that of 1952, and that in 1954 it 
would be double that of 1953. 

“But by 1955,” says Evenden, “the 
combined forces of salvage logging 
plus the effects of the insects’ nat- 
ural enemies would be expected to 
turn the tide down again.” 

Faced with this devastating insect 
infestation, a joint planning commit- 
tee, composed of representatives of 
industry, the Forest Service and the 
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Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, was formed to chart an 
action program. 

Consensus of this group was that 
control by logging, supplemented by 
chemical treatments when necessary, 
was the most feasible plan of action. 
With the adoption of this policy it 
became evident that 755 miles of 
new main roads were needed. 

With this disheartening picture of 
insect destruction and the need for 
access roads, several problems first 
had to be solved. Before anything 
in the way of road building could 
be done, there was a big job for the 
entomologists. They had to point 
out the hottest spots. Obviously they 
needed attention first. 

Road building has gone on with 
considerable speed. Congress provid- 
ed approximately $8,500,000 for 
spruce access roads. Industry is put- 
ting in $5,000,000 or more for roads 
of its own. 

Although loggers are carrying the 
main load in turning the beetle at- 
tack, some direct control has been 
done with penetrating spray. Being 
used is ethylene dibromide. It kills 
the beetles beneath the bark. Chemi- 
cal control is being done on small, 
isolated infestations, where control 
by logging would be prohibitive or 
where a small volume of spraying 
will protect large areas of uninfested 
timber surrounding it. 

In addition to the chemical treat- 
ment of trees some experimental cut- 
ting of “trap trees” has been done. 
Traps are trees that are pushed over 
by a bulldozer, or felled, to imitate 
windfalls. The theory of trap tree 
control is that many more beetles 
will go into a down tree than in a 
standing one. This would then re- 
duce the total number of infested 
trees and permit the trap to be 
treated. Purpose of this experimen- 
tal work, conducted by the BEP, is 
to determine how many traps will 
need to be cut to absorb a given bee- 
tle population, as well as the dis- 
tance that the beetles will be drawn 
to them. 

While loggers and their machinery 
may have gotten the headlines in 
this big-time hot logging operation, 
let’s not forget those real friends of 
the forester, the woodpeckers and 
the parasite wasps that normally ac- 
count for 90 percent of the beetles. 
Each woodpecker can be counted on 
to get rid of 25,000 to 30,000 beetles 
a year. No wonder someone sug- 
gested importing a lot of woodpeck- 
ers. 

‘mportance of roads was adequate- 
ly demonstrated in the spruce beetle 
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BEST NEWS IN YEARS 

for MARKING TREES 
Only six months after Nelson announced 
this revolutionary new tool for marking 
trees, response has been so terrific we 
can already announce a 10% price cut 
on “the paint you don’t have to stir”, 
and on quantity orders, Nelson pays the 
freight! 


It’s still Unbelievable 
From all 48 states . . . Canada, Finland, Hon- 
duras, Alaska, New Zealand, the orders pour 
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blow out dirt and a cap to prevent drying-in?” 


Pays for itself in days 


Now it's been proved, use Nelson's time, mess, 
and money-saving paint for all your marking needs. 


. Volume's up, price down! 


Order all you need today — 
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the Coastal Plain and the Lake States. 


lift. 
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$425 f. o. b. Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Both models have puncture-proof tires on heeling wheels. 


Powerfully built with 28” coulter protecting trencher—won’t clog. Timken mounted 
and sealed. 


Articulated construction facilitates planting on short curves. 
Fits same tractors as Standard model. Can be used on crawler tractor with hydraulic 


For specifications and illustrations write 
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Direct course readings. Write for 
free literature and instructions, 
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by Romola Drost 
6 Inlet Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 


Maps from survey notes or rough drafts, charts, graphs, 
line and color illustrations, posters and copywork. 10 
years experience in forestry mapping and illustrations 
for publications Quotations and order forms upon 
request. Samples of work available. 








TREES & SHRUBS 


Raise your own trees and shrubs from SEEDS. 
Beautiful Evergreens, lovely trees and shrubs 
for shade, windbreak, snow fence, erosion 
control, ornament, etc. For FREE planting 
guide and price list write 


WOODLOT SEED CO., Norway 43, Mich. 
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campaign. In some areas, where the 
roads were available, salvage opera- 
tions started before the beetles even 
had time to find the windfalls. On 
the Bitterroot, for instance, Ranger 
Charlie McDonald interested local 
loggers to the extent that they 
cleaned up about 80 percent of the 
downed trees. That headed off trou- 
ble there. Fully aware of the need 
for speed in getting new roads, at 
least two lumber companies started 
access road building that first winter 
when there was five to eight feet of 
snow on the ground. 

The hundreds of miles of new ac- 
cess roads that are being pushed into 
beetle infested timber will not only 
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salvage beetle infested timber, and 
are justified on that basis, but will 
bring more forests under proper 
management. 

“As long as so much of our back 
country was inaccessible, little could 
be done to prevent or salvage losses,” 
says Regional Forester Hanson. 

“The access roads are of long-term 
benefit to the protection and man- 
agement of the areas they serve.” 

To which Evenden adds: 

“The new access roads are, in ef- 
fect, beetle-proofing our forests. 
With roads it is possible to get in 
quick and take out the windfalls 
and the low-vitality trees before 
serious trouble develops.” 


New Forestry Group Planned 


Plans to form a 
servation society, named the Forest 
Conservation Society of America, 
reportedly were discussed by about 
50 participants on November 30 at 
the home of Mrs. Gifford Pinchot 
(widow of the late conservation 
leader) in Washington, D. C. A 
committee formed to lay the ground- 
work for the new group includes: 
Farle Clapp, former chief of the 
U.S. Forest Service; Charles E. Bran- 
nan, former Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; Raymond E. Marsh, former 
assistant chief of the Forest Service; 
Stephen Raushenbush, of the Public 
Affairs Institute; Anthony W. Smith, 
of the CIO; Charles H. Stoddard, 
Independent Forest Farmers; and Ira 
N. Grabrielson, president of the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

Dewey Anderson, of the Public 
Affairs Institute, presided. He called 
on Mr. Smith, of the CIO, to outline 
the proposed basic principles for the 
society. These included: 


new forest con- 


Direct federal regulation of cut- 
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ting of all timberlands owned or 
operated by the larger private 
holdings. 


Enlargement of the national for- 
ests system by the extension of the 
boundaries of the present forests 
and establishment of new national 
forests as needed. 


Defense of the forestry profes- 
sion and the schools of forestry 
against encroachment and domi- 
nation by the big corporations. 


Opposition to programs tending 
toward development of monopolies 
in private industrial activity re- 
lated to forestry and endorsement 
of assistance and support for 
genuine cooperatives comprised of 
timberland owners and operators 
and processors of wood products. 


Emphasis placed on federal gov- 
ernment activity in forestry to 
enable the conservation forces to 
match the strength of the big inter- 
ests, but also to lend support to 
supplemental state and local for- 
est programs such as organization 
of farmers, labor and the general 
conservation movement. 


Prior to the meeting a letter had 
gone out over Mrs. Pinchot’s signa- 
ture to a number of people both in 
and outside the government inviting 
them to attend. In her introductory 
remarks at the meeting November 30 
she expressed the opinion “that 
many conservationists have been feel- 
ing that something is needed today 
in order to revive the crusading 
spirit of the early days.” 
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READING ABOUT CONSERVATION 


By ARTHUR B. MEYER 


COME from a 

country where 

you get on a 
sound footing 
with a stranger a 
lot quicker if he 
frankly states his 
business without 
a lot of prelimi- 

naries. I have not 
Mr. Meyer found that proce- 
dure to be prejudicial in very many 
other places either. As I share with 
the readers of AMERICAN ForEsTs an 
interest in forestry, conservation in 
general, and the out-of-doors in par- 
ticular, I am encouraged to conduct 
myself as though I were among 
friends. Such conduct consists ol 
frankness and the desire to make 
one’s views understood by the other 
fellow without any demand for ac- 
ceptance of them. 

The above title was chosen with 
considerable thought. It does not 
imply critical reviewing from a lit- 
erary standpoint, except insofar as 
thoughts and their articulation are 
often so interwoven as to be insepa- 
rable. It does not confine the col- 
umn to books alone, though they 
will receive major attention. Fur- 
thermore, by using the single word 
conservation in a magazine primarily 
devoted to forestry, a fact is stressed. 
That fact is that all phases of conser- 
vation start at the same common 
point of origin and, though they may 
seem to diverge sometimes in the 
process, they all reach toward a com- 
mon goal. 

It is also pertinent to reach agree- 
ment on what is meant by the word 
conservation, which is often very 
loosely used by casual and unin- 
lormed people, and by various in- 
terests who aspire to climb on a pop- 
ular bandwagon. Conservation as 
used herein is taken to mean “man 
living in a state of balance with his 
environment.” That is a broad state- 
ment. So is conservation. It implies 
a philosophical concept in conjunc- 
tion with action to attain the de- 
sired goal. It embraces scientific 
knowledge of the environment and 
an equally vast and less well under- 
stood range of subject matter in the 
realm of human behavior, its moti- 
vations and results. 

No one can say that the concept is 
less important than the action, but 
it must be acknowledged that results 





are what we are after. In the words 
of Herbert Hoover, ‘‘It is not enough 
to preach generalities in conserva- 
tion. It is a hard and difficult tech- 
nology that must be perfected step 
by step.” 

Writing about conservation is a 
diversified proposition. Some of it 
deals with philosophical concepts; 
some with general everyday matters 
and their manipulation to fit the 
conservation pattern; still other writ- 
ing deals with technology, the on- 
the-ground application of knowl- 
edge in the realm of forestry, wild- 
life management, or the other spe- 
cific phases of conservation. This 
diversity has given rise to the classi- 
fications of “technical” and “popu- 
lar” writing. 

Technical writing is usually pro- 
duced for the purpose of passing 
around among technical and profes 
sional workers the latest knowledge 
in their fields. It concerns itself with 
the findings of science and the de 
velopment of procedures for apply 
ing those findings to get the desired 
results. Technical writing develops 
a lingo of its own which makes it 
unintelligible to persons outside that 
particular technical field. The lingo, 
however, serves a very definite pur- 
pose, one for which it was conceived 
—brevity, clarity, and conciseness for 
the people to whom it is directed. 
When a forester uses the term “‘silvi- 
culture,” for instance, he is saving 
himself the trouble of saying “the 
art of producing and tending a for- 
est; the application of the knowl- 
edge of silvics in the treatment of a 
forest,” and thereupon having to de- 
fine ‘‘silvics” as “the life history and 
general characteristics of forest trees 
and stands, with particular reference 
to environmental factors.” ‘Techni 
cal writing also differs from populan 
in that it makes no pretense at en- 
tertaining the reader. It relies on his 
specialized interest in the subject. It 
is meant to convey information, 
facts, and conclusions as clearly as 
words can and without any excess 
dressing. Finally, technical books 
are written for a restricted and spe- 
cific audience. 


Popular writing, on the other | 


hand, is written for everybody. It 
may deal with the generalities of 
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conservation, but it may also seek to | 
convey the same information as a | 
technical piece. In the latter case its | 
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purpose is to invade the ivory tower 
of the specialist and bring his hoard- 
ed knowledge into the public do- 
main. If so, it is written to catch the 
interest of a large and heterogeneous 
audience and the language must be 
appropriate not only to the subject 
but also to the audience. This de- 
mands a minimum of technical lingo 
and a maximum of reader appeal. 

Obviously, popular writing in- 
cludes much of today’s conservation 
writing. It seeks a language common 
to all and serves a very real and vital 
purpose. The greatest weakness to 
guard against in popular writing is 
technological unsoundness. This is 
of minor importance in some cases, 
but in others it’s equivalent to hand- 
ing a sick patient the wrong medi- 
cine bottle. 

In recognizing that conservation is 
founded upon “hard and difficult 
technology,” the vital role of techni- 


| cal writing becomes readily appar- 


| ent. 


It also underlines the impor- 


| tance of the task of the popular 


writer as a guide and interpreter, 
for, though conservation is half re- 
sources and scientific know-how — 
the other half is people, and how to 
reach them where they live with ma- 
terial that is both lively and exact. 


Rugged Individualism 


Most of us would name farmers, 
automatically, as America’s most in- 
dependent citizens, as the ideal ex- 
ample of the rugged individualism 
handed down from our esteemed pio- 
neer ancestors. But is this still true? 
Grant McConnell in his The Decline 
of Agrarian Democracy does not en- 
courage one to think so. This very 
interesting book discusses the dimin- 
ishing role, as an influential voice, 
of the farmer in a growing popula- 
tion that became predominantly ur- 
ban and industrialized. It tells then 
of his return to power, no longer as 
an individual, but as a member of 
an organization that became most 
powerful in the political halls of 
government. The book is not con- 
cerned with forestry, nor with con- 
servation as such. It is of interest 
because it deals with the develop- 
ment of forces that have served to 


Shape a nation’s policies in the field 


of agriculture. It points up both the 
necessity for, and the bad features 


| of, organization in a large and di- 
| versified 


country. The lessons, as 
interpreted by Mr. McConnell, are 
not without significance to those who 


would mold a nation’s conservation 


| policies, nor to those who feel that 
| the individual is safe in the keeping 
| of one paternal force while lost if 
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relegated to the care of another. It 
would seem to me from reading this 
book that when you're a little fellow 
a big boy is a big boy. 


Man and Wildlife 

Charles Callison, in Man and 
Wildlife in Missouri, also tells of 
depletion of a state’s wildlife and 
forest resources and then chronicles 
the fight of an aroused citizenry to 
correct its past mistakes. This story 
is definitely worth the attention of 
anyone interested in any phase of 
conservation effort. Callison tells of 
naked rocks on burned and cutover 
forest land, of commercial hunting, 
of the effects of population pressures 
and changing land use on wildlife 
habitat. He also tells of the behind- 
the-scenes maneuvering of organized 
sportsmen and conservationists to 
amend the state’s constitution and 
create a scientific, non-political con- 
servation department. The result is 
a composite picture of resources and 
men. It is an optimistic story, one 
to strengthen faith in democratic 
process and the ultimate display of 
good sense by American citizens and 
public officials. It does not pretend 
to be the last chapter of a story. 
Other states have risen with vision 
and vigor to develop model conser- 
vation programs, only to have them 
become outmoded through inflexi- 
bility, or dead because of public 
complacency. But the last decade 
and a half in Missouri would indi- 
cate a bright future. 


Checklist of Trees 

Everyone who regards trees in any 
light beside that of being part of the 
scenery will welcome the publica- 
tion, by the Forest Service, of the 
new Checklist of Native and Natu- 
ralized Trees of the United States. 
This book gives the scientific and 
common names of trees as accepted 
under an international system of 
nomenclature. It also lists the syno- 
nyms that are or have been used. It is 
a useful volume for anyone whose use 
of tree names is other than casual. 
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Hands Across the Border—Van Camp 


(From page 17) 


central Ontario. These were also, 
and in many cases still are, the great 
timber producing areas of Ontario. 
Here an interchange of forest prod- 
ucts has been developed over scores 
of years, though subject to fluctuat- 
ing influences of economics, inter- 
national trade agreements and tariff 
barriers or bonuses. 

One of the most conspicious items 
of cooperation is the interlocking 
of capital, of boards of directors and 
of company operations in the pulp, 
paper and sawmilling business. Large 
organizations such as_ Kimberly- 
Clark, Marathon, Minnesota & On- 
tario, Spruce Falls, International, to 
mention only a few, have mills and 
holdings operating in close relation- 
ship on each side of the border. 

Kimberly-Clark has one of the 
closest personnel relationships. Rob- 
ert W. Lyons, directing woodlands 
operations of his company from 
Neenah, Wisconsin, has timber hold- 
ings as far apart as Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, and Kapuskasing, in far north- 
ern Ontario. Mr. Lyons and his right 
hand man G. G. Cosens, have served 
in several Canadian units of the 
Kimberly-Clark organization, and in 
other Canadian companies. They are 
now giving equally effective direc- 
tion to their Canadian units, and to 
the large holdings which the com- 
pany owns and operates in the 
United States. Foresters from uni- 
versities on both sides have served in 
all company units. Here, in a very 
practical way, is an example of inter- 


Hands Across 


(From 


estry men of the region under the 
clouds of disaster. There were 13 
private forestry and forest fire as- 
sociations and two conservation as- 
sociations from the four states of 
Oregon, Washington, Montana and 
Idaho represented at the first meet- 
ing of Western Forestry and Con- 
servation in 1909. 

A forestry man who was wonder- 
fully made for the job, E. T. Allen, 
was made manager. His dazzling 
ability attracted California into the 
movement, then in 1911 Canadian 
foresters and loggers were invited to 
the conference. This phase grew like 


national cooperation at high profes- 
sional levels. 

The two countries are as distinct 
as two brothers may be, and yet be 
in the same family. They have dif- 
ferences of appearance and tempera- 
ment, which make them recogniza- 
ble as distinctive personalities in 
their own rights. Canada has, as yet, 
made less exacting demands upon its 
resources of soil, forests, waters, wild- 
life and minerals, than has the 
United States. This is largely be- 
cause of inaccessibility of Canadian 
resources, in terms of geography, and 
because of lower population pres- 
sures which have existed until the 
present time. In many cases Canada 
has gained by the experience of the 
United States, and has followed the 
U.S. lead, where desirable, .some- 
times with a lag of ten or 15 years 
of critical observation. It is evident 
that the cooperation of the two 
countries in the field of natural re- 
sources must continue. Canada’s re- 
serve balance, particularly in the 
minerals field at the present mo- 
ment, will reward the cooperation of 
Canadians themselves, and_ those 
companies and individuals from the 
United States, who find it profitable 
to operate within the Canadian sys- 
tems of law and economics. With 
our continental resources, wisely 
used, our way of life can be designed 
tc make the North American con- 
tinent a model of free enterprise and 
government cooperation; democratic 
in the best sense of the word. 


Border—Stevens 


page 16) 


the beanstalk of fable, and in 1913 
the annual conference of the Associa- 
tion was held in Vancouver, B.C. 
Last year forester C. D. Orchard of 
British Columbia was the president 
of the Association, with the con- 
ference held at Victoria, B.C. 
Defense against the major forest 
enemies, insects and disease, fire and 
uneconomic logging practices, has 
always been the main force of unity 
for the individual forest of two na- 
tions. This year at Seattle one day's 
program covered these subjects: 
“Does Research Have an Answer for 
Insect Control?” “Beating the Beetle 
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20 Millio 


TREES a year! 


Every year our large teams of hard-work- 
ing MUSSER tree planters start more than 
20 million more trees on the way to hardy, 
healthy and successful treehood: Seedlings 
for Forest and Christmas Tree plantings; 
Transplants for Conservationists, Tim 
Operators and Farmers. MUSSER customers 
KNOW they will receive trees that have 
the RIGHT START. Further, we offer 
about the widest selection of Quality plus 
Volume to be found in the world today. 
You will profit from the economies our 
huge volume makes possible. 


RIF A Ae. 
My Sat ie Fay: 
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FRED MUSSER 
COMPARES TREES 


At right above Fred Musser holds a 
MUSSER seedling while holding an ordi- 
nary seedling of the same variety and age. 
Note how much better growth and root 
system the MUSSER tree shows. This is 
typical of all MUSSER Stock. 


Here are just a few examples of our low 
quantity prices: 


SPECIAL STRAIN SCOTCH PINE 
2 yr. seedlings 4”-7” $35 per 1000 
NORWAY SPRUCE 


MUSSER Fast growing strain) 
2 i! seedlings 5”-10” 35 per 1000 
WHITE PINE 
2 yr. diings 2”-4" $20 per 1000 
3 Lad seedings 6”-10” $35 per 1000 
DOUGLAS FIR 
3 yr. seedlings 10”-14” $40 per 1000 


AUSTRIAN PINE 


3 yr. seedlings 8”-12” $45 per 1000 
CANADIAN HEMLOCK 

2 yr. diings 3” -6” $45 per 1000 

3 Ln soodiings 8”-14” $75 per 1000 


MUSSER TREES are 





Also shade and hardwood seedlings. Write 
today for Christmas Tree ’ Guide 
and complete wholesale stock list; or teil 
us your tequirements. 
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Official 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE 
FIELD CLOTHES 
Also 


UNIFORMS 
For Rough Field Wear 


Complete price list on 
request 


The Fechheimer Bros, Co. 


Uniforms for Over 70 Years 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








REFORESTATOR 


Mechanical Tree Planter 





Manufactured by 


L. W. MERIAM CO. 
Elsie, Michigan 











Infringers and 
imitators warned. 
Best 
Chrome 
Steel— 
Strong, 
Durable 













THE RENOWNED 


CHARLES H. RICH 
“Forest Fire Fighting Tool” 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
Geneva Rich Bickel WOOLRICH, PA. 
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TREE SEEDS 


from Northern Italy 
For Foresters and Nurserymen 
Free List on request 


Bol , Ital 
A. ANSALONI yo ay 
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in the Douglasfir Region.” “White 
Pine Blister Rust Control.” “Insect 
Control in Western Canada.” ‘‘Pest 
Control in the Inland Empire.” ‘Fire 
Prevention and Control: Review of 
1953.” “Cooperation in Fire Preven- 
tion and Suppression Between Rural 
Residents, Timberland Owners and 
Protection Agencies.” ‘Analysis of 
the Fire Hazard.” 

Washington’s Territorial Centen- 
nial Year was 1953. At the WFCA 
conference in Seattle historical 
emphasis was strong. From 1813 un- 
til 1845, when a “provisional govern- 
ment” was formed for the Oregon 
country, the Pacific Northwest was 
ruled from London, Montreal and 
Red River (Winnipeg) by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, which took over 
the North West Fur Company in 
1821. 

Sir George Simpson founded Fort 
Vancouver on the north bank of the 
Columbia River in 1825 and in 1828 
ordered the construction of the 
region’s first water-powered sawmill 
there. The Company supplied ma- 
chinery and saws for pioneer mills 
at Oregon City, for the Marcus 
Whitman mission near today’s Walla 
Walla, Washington, and for the first 
sawmills on Puget Sound. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company kept 
three large sailing ships on a run 
between England, Fort Vancouver 
and the Sandwich (Hawaiian) _Is- 
lands and gave the Pacific Ocean its 
first steamship, the sidewheeler 
Beaver, in 1936. The Company put 
other steamers and sailing ships into 
the “timber coast trade,” which sup- 
plied the lazy Spanish rancheros of 
California and the boozy Russian 
promyshleniki of Alaska. 

Lewis County—now the first tim- 
ber county of Washington—was 300 
miles long in the time of the Oregon 
Provisional Government. Its north- 


amp-Pack 


““OUTDOOR FOOD” HELPS RANGERS, 
FORESTERS, TRAVEL LIGHT and FAST 


Delicious non-perishable food is concentrated for easy 
carrying. 25 pounds finished food weighs only 9 pounds. 
Nothing to add but water. 12 full meals in waterproof 
foil packets. Used by forest rangers as regular food for 
lookouts, emergency food when fire-fighting. Used by 
foresters, too. 


Write for KAMP-PACK booklet and Bernard INSTI- 
TUTIONAL FOOD LISTS for 4e-man lumberjack meals. 


BERNARD FOOD INDUSTRIES... 2 plants to serve you 


P O.. Box 487, San Jose, Calif. 


559 West Fulton Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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ern border was far up in today 
sritish Columbia, at the 54-40 
boundary line that held the Russians. 

In the presidential campaign of 
1844, “54-40 or Fight!” had been the 
slogan of the Polk Democrats. The 
early Oregonians stuck to it to the 
bitter end. But the Hudson’s Bay 
Company continued to control the 
economy of the Pacific Northwest 
until the California gold rush made 
a free market for forest industry 
enterprise on the Columbia River 
and Puget Sound. The international 
bonds of friendship and partnership 
were steadily strengthened as the 
whole North Pacific region was de- 
veloped industrially under two flags. 

There is a fine little legend on the 
final items of the boundary question. 
It was on the location of the line 
of possession for the largest of the 
San Juan Islands of Puget Sound. 
Emperor Wilhelm I of Germany was 
agreed on as arbitrator. He delayed 
his decision until the summer of 
1876 was at an end. Then Olympia, 
Washington, and Victoria, British 
Columbia, baseball teams played for 
the Puget Sound championship, on 
the Victoria grounds. Olympia won. 
The team returned by slow boat. As 
the winners landed, a telegram came 
in announcing that Emperor Wil- 
helm’s award had been given to the 
United States. So then the story 
started that His Highness had waited 
to decide until a cable came to him 
announcing the winner of the Vic- 
toria-Olympia baseball champion- 
ship game. Then to the winncr he 
awarded the prize of beautiful San 
Juan Island. Or did he? Who 
knows? 

There are still issues to arbitrate 
between Canada and the United 
States, most of them on problems of 
trade relations. The Pacific North- 
west Foreign Trade Association is 
the newest and strongest of a num- 
ber of groups that are tackling these 
problems in friendship. The inter- 
national service clubs are also work- 
ing this field. 

“Cooperation and education” is 
the over-all policy of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Associa- 
tion today under E.T.F. Wohlen- 
berg and Stuart Moir, as it was 
under A. L. Flewelling and E. T. 
Allen in the early years. With the 
other strong and growing forestry and 
forest industry organizations of the 
region, the WFCA represents power- 
ful Pacific Coast support for the 
joint policies of Canada and the 
United States as together we face the 
dangers of today’s world. 
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DAY THREATS AGAINST THE NATIONAL PARKS SYSTEM could result in its "eventual 











WHAT IS 


destruction" unless they are successfuly resisted, Conrad L. Wirth, National 
Parks director, told the recent annual convention of the National Audubon 
Society. Pressures from without—including efforts by private individuals or 
corporations to get control of hydroelectrical resources, or timber, or 
minerals, or agricultural lands, or grazing areas that happen to be located 
within the parks—constitute one danger, the director said. Another danger, of 
a different type, is the fact that the parks are liable to be strangled to 
death by their own mounting popularity. Over 42 million Americans visited 
parks and other areas under the service last year, twice as many as in 1941. 
And facilities within these areas are hopelessly inadequate to cope with the 
mounting number of visitors, Mr. Wirth said. The parks are far behind in 
general maintenance work, deferred during the war. Right now, Mr. Wirth 
estimates that more than 350 million dollars are needed for such capital 
improvements as roads and trails, buildings, utilities. The Park Service 
appropriation this year is $33,770,000, to cover everything. 


LUMBER DOING ABOUT THE "DO-IT-YOURSELF" HOME BUILDING ENTHUSIASTS who buy more 





than three-and-a-half billion dollars worth of tools and supplies a year? 
Plenty, according to John R. Bemis, president, National Lumber Manufacturers 
Association. Pre-packaging of lumber, or the cutting of boards to the various 
sizes most popular for do-it-yourself work, will be one answer. More of this 
type of package selling can be expected this year. Statistics show that the 
average household in America is now spending $77 annually for supplies and 
tools—$60 of which goes for lumber and other building materials. Lumber's 
accelerated activity in this field is to offset an anticipated drop in new 
residential building in 1954. 


FOREST MANAGEMENT IS A SKILL THE ARMY CANNOT AFFORD TO TAKE LIGHTLY, the Army Navy Air 





Force Journal reports. Newly released statistics show that in the Third Army 
area alone, there are approximately 732,000 acres in timber. For the five-year 
period ended in December, timber and pulpwood worth six million dollars was 
harvested. By 1960 the cutting may be five times the present rate. Work is 
done by private contracts under strict government control. 


PINE SEED PILLS MAY PROVE A WAY TO CONTROL SERIOUS DAMPING-OFF LOSSES in forest 





nurseries, according to University of Wisconsin and State Conservation Depart- 
ment researchers. A fungicide called tetramethylthiuram disulfide, applied as 
a covering around each pine seed, has been used by the researchers to protect 
pine seedlings from "damping off," a fungus disease that takes a heavy toll of 
pine seedlings every year. The researchers tested 28 fungicides as soil and 
seed treatments. They found that fungicide in seed coatings gave better 
protection than soil application of the same material or of another promising 
fungicide. The pelleting treatment controlled the disease both before and 
after the seedling emerged. The pellets were prepared in a druggist's pill 
coater using a type of cellulose to hold the fungicide to the seed. 


RECOMMENDATION BY THE INTERIOR DEPARTMENT THAT the Colorado river storage project— 





including the controversial Echo Park and Glen Canyon Dams in Dinosaur National 
Monument—be cleared for Congressional action was made to the White House in 
December. This project was conceived by the Bureau of Reclamation in coopera- 
tion with the five states of the Upper Colorado River Basin to enable the states 


(Turn to next page) 
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to utilize their apportionment of Colorado river water. It proposes the irriga- 
tion of 380,000 acres of land, use of water for industrial and municipal purposes, 
the generation of hydroelectric power and development of other benefits for the 
five states. Site of the proposed Echo Park Dam around which the bitterest 
controversy has raged, is on the Green River, just below its confluence with 

the Yampa in northeastern Utah. Interior Secretary McKay, in his report to the 
President, said he was recommending the Echo Park authorization after a personal 
investigation by Ralph A. Tudor, Under Secretary of the Interior, of the argu- 
ments for and against the dam. Principle opposition to the two dams has been 


from the Wilderness Society, Izaak Walton League and the National Parks 
Association. 


ALFRED M. WILLIAMS, JR., HAS BEEN NAMED SECRETARY OF BOTH THE MASSACHUSETTS Forest and 
Park Association and the New England Forestry Foundation in Boston. He replaced 
Harris A. Reynolds who died last October 16. Williams has been with the 


Tennessee Valley Authority, Division of Forestry Relations, for the past ten 
years. 





ELWOOD L. DEMMON, A MEMBER OF AFA'S BOARD OF DIRECTORS, has been elected president of 
the Society of American Foresters for the two-year term 1954-1955. He succeeds 
George L. Drake, of Shelton, Washington. Mr. Demmon is director of the South- 
eastern Forest Experiment Station, U.S. Forest Service, at ASheville, North 
Carolina. DeWitt Nelson, director of the California Department of Natural 
Resources, was elected vice president of the Society. Fellows elected to the 
Society were: William T. Cox, St. Paul, Minnesota; George L. Drake, Shelton, 
Washington; James C. Evendon, Coeur d'Alene, Idaho; George A. Garratt, New 
Haven, Connecticut; Lee A. Isaac, Portland, Oregon; Joseph Kittredge, Berkeley, 
California; Richard E. McArdle, Washington, D. C.; Woodbridge Metcalf, Berkeley, 
California; and Ernest A. Sterling, Montrose, Pennsylvania. 





W. C. HAMMERLE, FORESTER OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS, has resignei 
to accept a position with The Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, Atlanta, 
Georgia. According to J. Walter Myers, Jr., executive director, Mr. Hammerle 
will assist in the management of the organization as well as in the publication 
of their monthly magazine, The Forest Farmer. The SPA forestry program will be 


directed by Virgil W. Cothren, who has been with the organization as a field 
representative since 1950. 





S._L. FROST, FORMERLY EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, has been 
retained by the East Texas Chamber of Commerce, Longview, Texas, to conduct a 
Study of federal government ownership of forest land in East Texas, Hubert M. 
Harrison, general manager of the organization, has announced. Prior to joining 


the AFA in 1948, Mr. Frost served with the federal and state forest services 
for 13 years. 





LAURENCE V. TEESDALE, RESEARCH ENGINEER AND ARCHITECT at the U.S. Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, has returned from Pakistan where he helped lay 
out a new forest products laboratory and sawmill at Chittagon as part of the 
Point Four Program under the U.S. Foreign Operations Administration. The saw- 


mill will have a capacity of 15,000 tons of logs a year with a future capacity 
of about 40,000 tons. 





PHILIP A. BRIEGLEB HAS BEEN APPOINTED DIRECTOR OF THE SOUTHERN EXPERIMENT STATION of 
the U.S. Forest Service, Chief Richard E. McArdle has announced. Briegleb, 
formerly director of the Central States Forest Service and Range Experiment 
Station, Columbus, Ohio, succeeds Harold A. Mitchell who is transferring to the 


Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wisconsin, as chief of the Division of 
Silviculture Relations. 





LEONARD G. CARPENTER, PRESIDENT OF THE McCLOUD LUMBER COMPANY, McCloud, California, and 
a member of the board of directors of AFA, is the new president of American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., succeeding James L. Madden, of Boston. 


THE RECENTLY-FORMED INTERIM COMMISSION ON FORESTRY named by the Minnesota legislature 
has appointed Charles H. Stoddard, of Minong, Wisconsin, as its executive 


secretary. Mr. Stoddard is director of the Independent Timber Farmers of 
America. 
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SPEAK UP 
FOR OUR 
ADVERTISERS! 


Our ADVERTISERS 
are spending their money to 
reach you because of your 
influence upon the sale of 
their products and services. 


By their expenditure they 
are also helping to support 
your association in realizing 
the things it is trying to ac- 
complish. 


You, in turn, can help our 
advertisers by buying their 
products and by recommend- 
ing their use to other people. 


Our advertisers recognize 
that our membership is un- 
usual in the sense that it has 
greater than ordinary influ- 
ence upon people’s thinking. 
Your power and _ influence 
are well recognized by our 
advertisers. ‘They know that 
your recommendations carry 
unusual weight in regard to 
the purchase of their prod- 
ucts. 


We should help our ad- 
vertisers because they help 
us. ‘They, too, are important 
cogs in safeguarding our for- 
ests and related natural re- 
sources. ‘They provide the 
tools and the services we 
need to do a creditable job. 


In spending their money 
with us our advertisers are 
trying to do the things we 
are trying to do. That is why 
they deserve our support. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
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AFA Members Elect 
Five Directors, 21 
Vice Presidents 


Two of five directors elected in De- 
cember by The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation for three year terms will be new 
to the Board of Directors, Karl T. Fred- 
erick, chairman of the committee on 
elections, has announced. 

The two new boards members are 
Stanley G. Fontanna, Dean, School of 
Natural Resources, University of Michi 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; and George 
O. White, State forester of Missouri, of 
Jefferson City, Missouri. Mr. Fontanna 
served on AFA’s board in 1951 and was 
a member of the Higgins Lake Commit- 
tees of 1946 and 1953. Mr. White was a 
director of the AFA in 1952 and a vice 
president in 1953. He was a member of 
both Higgins Lake committees. 

Mr. Fontanna and Mr, White succeed 
Dr. Samuel T. Dana, formerly Dean, 
School of Natural Resources, University 
of Michigan; and H. W. Voorhees, presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Farm Bureau. 

Directors renamed by the AFA are 
George W. Merck, Chairman of the 
Board, Merck & Company, West Orange, 
New Jersey; Edward P. Stamm, vice 
president, Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion, of Portland, Oregon; and James J. 
Storrow, treasurer, Society for the Pro- 
tection of New Hampshire Forests, of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Twenty-one honorary vice presidents 
were elected for one year terms. They 
are: 

Horace M. Albright, New York, Chairman 
of the Board, American Planning and Civic 
Association; Mrs. E. E. Byerrum, Illinois, 
Chairman, Conservation Department, Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs; Ivan C. 
Crawford, Colorado, Director, Colorado Wa- 
ter Conservation Board; Samuel T. Dana, 
Michigan, Dean Emeritus, School of Natu- 
ral Resources, Universtiy of Michigan; Mrs. 
Malcolm J. Edgerton, Connecticut, The 
Garden Club of America; I. F. Eldredge, 
Louisiana, Consulting Forester; Ira N. Ga- 
brielson, District of Columbia, President, 
Wildlife Management Institute; Gordon 
Gray, North Carolina, President, University 
of North Carolina; William B. Greeley, 
Washington, Vice President, West Coast 
lumbermen’s Association; Walter C. Gum- 
bel, West Virginia, Editor, Journal of Soil 
and Water Conservation; Reuben G. Gus- 
tavson, Nebraska, President and Executive 
Director, Resources for the Future, Inc.; 
Henry T. McKnight, Virginia, Vice Presi- 
dent, Forest Farmers Association Coopera- 
tive; G. W. E. Nicholson, New York, Execu- 
tive Vice President, Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation; P. H. Noland, Kentucky, Vice 
President, Minneapolis-Moline Company; 
Lloyd E. Partain, Pennsylvania, Farm Mar- 
ket Director, Country Gentleman; X. L. 
Pellicer, Florida, Vice President, The St. 
Augustine National Bank; Reuben B. Rob- 
ertson, Jr., Ohio, President, Champion Pa- 
per and Fibre Company; H. B. Shepard, 
Massachusetts, Forest Economist, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston; M. N. Taylor, 
Wisconsin, Executive Director, Trees For 
Tomorrow, Inc.; Lyle F. Watts, Oregon, 
Former Chief, U. S. Forest Service, Retired; 
Peter F. Watzek, Arkansas, President, Cros 
sett Lumber Company. 
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ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Don P. Johnston @ President 
W. J. Damtoft @ Vice-President 
George O. White @ Vice-President 
John M. Christie @ Treasurer 
Lowell Besley @ Executive Director- 
Forester 
Fred E. Hornaday @ Secretary 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Bryce C. Browning, 1954—Ohio, Secretary 
Treasurer, Muskingum Watershed Con 
servancy District. 


P. R. Camp, 1955—Virginia, Camp Manufac- 
turing Company. 


Leonard G. Carpenter, 1955—Minnesota. 
President, McCloud Lumber Company. 


Erle Cocke, 1954—Georgia, President, Ful 
ton National Bank, Atlanta. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, 1954—Virginia. 


Elwood L. Demmon, 1955—North Carolina, 
Director, Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station. 


D. C. Everest, 1955—Wisconsin, Chairman 
Marathon Corporation. 


Stanley G. Fontanna, 1956—Michigan, School 
of Natural Resources, University of Michi- 
gan. 


Karl T. Frederick, 1955—New York, Chair- 
man State Conservation Council. 


George W. Merck, 1956—New Jersey, Presi 
dent, Vermont Forest and Farmland 
Foundation, Inc. 


Dr. Elmer G. Peterson, 1954—Utah, Utah 
Scientific Research Foundation. 


Robert W. Sawyer, 1954—Bend, Oregon. 


Edward P. Stamm, 1956—Oregon, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Crown Zellerbach Corporation. 


James J. Storrow, 1956—New Hampshire 
Society for the Protection of New Hamp- 
Shire Forests. 


George O. White, 1956—Missouri, State For- 
ester of Missouri. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Horace M. Albright—New York, Chairman 
American Planning and Civic Association 

Mrs. E. E. Byerrum—lIllinois, Chairman, 
Conservation Department, General Federa 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

Ivan C. Crawford—Colorado, Director, Colo- 
rado Water Conservation Board. 

Samuel T. Dana—Michigan, Dean Emeritus, 
School of Natural Resources, University of 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Malcolm J. Edgerton—Connecticut, The 
Garden Club of America 

I. F. Eldredge—Louisiana, Consulting For- 
ester. 

Ira N. Gabrielson—District of Columbia. 
President, Wildlife Management Institute 

Gordon Gray—North Carolina, 
University of North Carolina. 


President, 


William B, Greeley—Washington, Vice Presi- 
dent, West Coast Lumbermep’s Association. 

Walter C. Gumbel—West Virginia, Editor, 
Journal of Soil and Water Conservation 

Reuben G. Gustavson—Nebraska, President, 
Resources for the Future, Inc. 

Henry T. McKnight—Virginia, Vice Presi- 
dent, Forest Farmers Association Coopera- 
tive. 

G. W. E. Nicholson—New York, Executive 
Vice President, Union Bag and Paper 
Corporation. 

P. H. Noland—Kentucky, Vice 
Minneapolis-Moline Company. 

Lloyd E. Partian—Pennsylvania, Farm Mat 
ket Director, Country Gentleman. 


President, 


X. L. Pellicer—Florida, Vice President, The 
St. Augustine National Bank. 
Reuben B. Robertson, Jr.—Ohio, President, 
Champion Paper and Fibre Company. 
H. 8. Shepard—Massachusetts, Forest Eco 
nomist, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
M. N. Taylor—Wisconsin, Executive Director 
I'rees For Tomorrow, Inc. 

Lyle F. Watts—Oregon, Former Chief, U. S. 
Forest Service, Retired. 

Peter F. Watzek—Arkansas, President, Cros 
sett Lumber Company 











Feature Photo of the Month 





Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy- 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources, 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10. 
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Photo by Stanley Goghen 


This isn’t a case of which came first, the house or the tree. The tree, 
obviously, had a prior right which was duly respected by the builder 
of this unusual structure on Pearl Street in Malden, Massachusetts 
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AVAILABLE NOW! 
PROCEEDINGS—FOURTH AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS 


Complete proceedings of the FOURTH AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS held in Washington, D. C., October 29-31, 
1953, are now available. These proceedings are MUST reading for anyone concerned with the future of forestry, 
and related resources of soil, water, wildlife and recreation. They will bring you up to date on the views of Industry, 
Government (Federal and State), labor, and other groups—the views of over 100 organizations listed below. We urge 


you to send your order at once as the supply is limited. Note special prices quoted below on quantity orders. 


Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company 

American Federation of Labor 

American Forest History Foundation 

American Forest Products Industries 

American Forestry Association 

American Mining Congress 

American Museum of Natural History 

American Paper and Pulp Association 

American Pulpwood Association 

American Vocational Association 

American Wood Preservers Association 

Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 

As:ociation of Consulting Foresters 

Biles-Coleman Lumber Company 

Boy Scouts of America 

California Dept. of Natural Resources 

California Fertilizer Association 

California Forest Protective Assoc. 

California Redwood Association 

California State Board of Forestry 

Canada Dept. Resources and Develop- 
ment 

Canada Forestry Branch 

Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 

Champion Paper and Fibre Company 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Conservation Foundation 

Council for Financial Aid to Education 

Crown Zellerbach Corporation 

Dierks Lumber and Coal Company 

Duke University 

East Texas Chamber of Commerce 

Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 

Forest Farmers Association Cooperative 

Friends of the Land 

Garden Clubs of America 


General Federation of Women's Clubs 
P. H. Glatfelter Paper Company 
Independent Forest Farmers of America 
Industrial Forestry Associaticn 

Izaak Walton League of America 

Journal of Forestry 

Kimberly-Clark Corporation 

Library of Congress 

Louisiana Forestry Association 

Maryland Department of Forests & Parks 
Masonite Corporation 
Michigan-California Lumber Company 
Michigan Department of Conservation 
Michigan State College 

Minnesota Department of Conservation 
The Mountaineers, Inc. 

National Academy of Sciences 

Nat'l Assoc. Soil Conservation Districts 
National Lumber Manufacturers Assoc. 
National Parks Association 

National Wildlife Federation 

New England Forestry Foundation 

New York State Conservation Council 
New York Zoological Society 

Nickey Brothers, Incorporated 

North Carolina State College 

Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
Ohio Forestry Association 

Pan American Union 

Potlatch Forests, Inc. 

Resources for the Future, Inc. 

St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company 
St. Regis Paper Company 

Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce 
Salt Lake Tribune 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad 

Simpson Logging Company 

Society of American Foresters 

Society for the Protection of N.H. Forests 
Soil Conservation Society of America 
Southern Indiana, Incorporated 

Southern Pine Association 

Southern Pulpwood Conservation Assoc. 
State University of New York 

Tennessee Valley Authority 

Union Bag and Paper Corporation 

U.S. Bureau of Land Management 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 

U.S. Department of the Interior 

U.S. Div. of Forest Insect Investigations 
U.S. Div. of Forest Pathology 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

U.S. Forest Service 

U.S. National Park Service 

U.S. Soil Conservation Service 

U.S.—The White House 

University of California 

University of Georgia 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

University of Missouri 

Utah Scientific Research Foundation 
Vermont Forest Service 

Virginia Forest Service 

Virginia State Department of Education 
Western Forestry & Conservation Assoc. 
Western Pine Association 

The Wilderness Society 

Wildlife Management Institute 

Yale University 


Vembers of the Association can make a very real contribution in the field of conservation education by ordering copies of 
these proceedings for distribution among schools, libraries, and business associates interested in our renewable resources. 


Price, $3.00 per copy (10° Discount to Association Members) 
10 to 50 copies, $2.50 each. More than 50 copies $2.00 each 
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The American Forestry Association 
919 17th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send 
Name 
Street 


City G State 


copies, PROCEEDINGS OF THE FOURTH AMERICAN FOREST CONGRESS. Check for $ 


(Date) 


is enclosed. 
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lot of work 
done for its size! 


Tuere’s a lot of power packed in this compact Cat* D2 
Tractor, one of a fleet of yellow rigs used by the Southern 
Advance Bag & Paper Co., Hodge, La. This company 
uses these tractors on the logging, clearing, planting 
and fire control jobs required in the intensive forest 
management of its 148,000 acre holdings. Here the D2 
pulls a fire control plow in a timber management area 
near Jonesboro. Depending on soil conditions, the unit 
throws a wide furrow in one trip in third gear. Equipped 
with a tree planter, the D2 plants about 1% acres of 
pine per hour in good going. With either attachment, 
it’s easily trucked from area to area. 

Power alone doesn’t account for the D2’s ability to 
get a lot of work done. That power is matched with 
weight and traction for maximum pull. Just as impor- 
tant, all parts of this rig are strongly built to keep it on 
the job and out of the shop—another factor in good 
production. An example of construction: track rollers 
and idlers are sealed to keep mud and dust out, and 
oil in, for longer wear. Another example: track shoes 
are made of rolled steel, heat treated for long life. All 
these and other details pay off in more work at lower 
cost with less down time than any competitive unit! 


Wide furrow in one trip in third gear—a Cat D2 Tractor with 
fire control plow working for the Southern Advance Bag & Paper 
Co., near Jonesboro, La. Other rugged yellow units in the com- 
pany’s line-up: a D7, three Dés, ten D4s and two D2s. 


It pays to standardize on Caterpillar equipment, too. 
Why? Many parts are interchangeable. Operators and 
mechanics become familiar with one line. Result: 
operators get out all the work built into the machines. 
And mechanics service them easier, faster. There’s also 
considerable saving in one-stop service from one dealer 
—your Caterpillar Dealer. 

He’s nearby. Ask him about the other advantages 
of standardization. And have him show you how useful 
the D2 can be to you. He'll gladly demonstrate! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


CATERPILLAR’ 


“Both Cat and Caterpillar are registered trademarks—® 
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